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I.—Forvrien Pouitics, 


THe Samay of the 25th August hopes that Sir Mortimer Durand’s 

The Cabal Mise Cabul Mission will be able to accomplish its object, 
ee ee and prays that it may meet with no mishap. 

2, The same paper praises Captain Shakespear 


Captain Shak : " 1S] 
re freeman aa cas for his promptness in preventing a rising of the 


Lushai tribes. : 

3. The same paper gives the following on the authority of its special 
How the Amir of Afghanistan correspondent :— : . 

regards the English Government. he statement made by editors of English 
newspapers that the Amir of Cabul is an uneducated, 
barbarous and bigoted Musalman is wholly untrue. The Cabuli has after all 
outwitted the English. Nearly three years ago a durbar was held at Rawal 
Pindi, and the Amir was invited to it. He promised to be present at it, and some 
Rs. 72,000 were spent in making preparations for his reception and buying 
presents for him. But he refused to attend the durbar and intimated his refusal 
by simply sending a message to Government consisting of the few words ““‘ My 
wife is dangerously ill.” He was again invited toa durbara year and six 
months later, and this time the expenses of the preparations for his reception 
amounted to Rs. 17,000. But for seven months the Amir managed to throw 
dust in the eyes of the English, and it was therefore proposed that Lord 
Roberts should see His Highness at Cabul. But the Amir baffled this propesal, 
too, by pleading sickness and consequent inability to move from his capital. It 
was next proposed by Government that the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
should go to Cabul; but the Amir took time to consider the matter. A longtime 
passed away, but the Amir’s reply came not. A letter was then addressed to him, 
to which his vizier replied that Lord Roberts should come to Cabul with 
only 200 non-combatant followers, and the Amir would see him at some place on 
the way. ‘The English gladly accepted these terms, and money was aah 
spentin making preparations. The mission then started and nearly finished one- 
half of its journey, but yet no news came from the Amir. At last the informa- 
tion came that His Highness was seriously ill, and had been advised by his 
medical attendant not to leave his capital. The mission then had to retrace its 
steps discomfited. ‘This put a stop to all correspondence between Government 
and the Amir for a time. But their interests in jeopardy, the English were 


obliged to re-open correspondence with His Highness. A letter was again sent 


to him; but the reply which the Amir has given to it is of a very alarming 
nature. The Amir writes:— 

‘“T amneithera paid servant nor a subordinate officer, nor a protected raiyat, 
either of the Russian Emperor or of the British Raj. I am a friend of both, and 
I am, morally speaking, bound by treaty with both the Rajes. To send for me 
every now and then is not only against the rules of courtesy, but derogatory in 
the highest degree to my dignity. Englishmen may come to me if they like, but 
Iam neither willing nor prepared to go to the kingdom, either of the English 
or of the Russians. My family prestige, dignity as a ruler, the state of my 
health, and the troubles in my kingdom stand in the way of my visiting the 
dominions of others and I have taken a resolution to that effect. I may be 
present at the ensuing cold season durbar, for my political interests are likely 
to be served by so doing. If an English Ambassador wishes to come to me, 
he should come in the capacity of Ambassador only, for it is against Afghan 
state policy that he should come in any other capacity.” ‘This letter is written in 
Persian, and the address on the envelope is written in Pusht. On the receipt of 
this letter the English are sending Sir Mortimer Durand to Cabul. Sir Mortimer 
was one time Chief Secretary in the Foreign Department. With the name of 
‘Jesus’ on his lips and accompanied by only 12 ordinary followers, he will have 
now to face the angry Amir. The above letter has not been published by the 
English papers, but its contents are nevertheless not secret. An Urdu newspaper 
has published its contents. In the meantime the Amir has not stopped his 
correspondence with Russia. His palace is full of valuable presents from that 
country. The Amir is at a loss to make up his mind as to which of the two 
powers he should befriend: 

4. The same correspondent has the following about Kalat affairs :— 


ew Troubles have again arisen in Kalat. As the 


English have always coveted Kalat like Cashmere, 
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many people doubt whether the recent troubles there are owing to the fault of 
its people or are the outcome of a conspiracy made by somebody. One Gohar 
Khan, with about 400 followers, is causing a disturbance at a place ten miles 
distant from the town of Kalat. The English havenot losteven a blade of grass 
in consequence of this disturbance, though their enemies, the Pathans, are losing 
heavily on account of it. Nevertheless, Major Peile has told the son of the 
ex-Khan that if Gohar Khan is not checked by him, English soldiers will enter 
into different places in Kalat. It looks therefore as if the lot which has overtaken 
Cashmere is also the lot which is in store for Kalat. Sir Mortimer Durand has 
gone to Cabul, and will visit Kalat on his way back. In the meantime, the 
Khan Sahib has been invited to attend the frontier durbar, which is to take 
place in the ensuing cold season. It appears from all this that English policy 
chiefly aims at destroying Musalman supremacy on the north-western frontier 
of India. The Khan’s treasury was full seven years ago, but since his connection 
with the English began, it has become completely empty. There is not even a 
cowrie in it now! ‘T'he brother of the Khan is a pensioner, and the Khan owes 
several lakhs of rupees to the English. The latter therefore want to see Kalat 
governed, like Cashmere, by a Council. It is rumoured that this question of 
ruling Kalat will also be raised at the ensuing cold season durbar. The Khan is 
of opinion that if he does not allow his State to be governed by a Council as the 
English propose, he will repay the debt of the English either by mortgaging or 
by selling a portion of his State to them. Now, this is precisely what the English 
want. ‘The English enter into a place like a needle, and come out as a spade. 
To sell is the same thing as to mortgage, and whichever the step the Khan takes 
the English will gain their object. 


5. ‘The Saraswat Patra of the 26th August prays that the Cabul Mission 


1s Canad Micron may return unhurt, as it is going without a military 
escort. 

6. The Sulabh Daink of the 26th August “yr that it 1s a very shrewd 

A wllwer 6 Rint policy that has led the Viceroy to instruct Mr. Pyne, 


Amir Abdur Rahman’s Engineer, to dilate before the 
Amir on the advantages of a rail-road to Kandahar. 


7. The Sanjwvant of the 26th August has the following about the Cabul 
Tic Cabal Mission. Mission :— 


Twice before did the British Government send 
Missions to Cabul, and twice did it learn a severe lesson at the hands of the 


Afghans. The first Mission was totally destroyed; of the second only a few 
escaped with their lives. But it seems that the lessons of those two Missions 
have been lost upon the English, or Lord Lansdowne would not have thought of 
sending another Mission. No one can tell what the fate of this Mission will be, 
and it is very doubtful whether the success of the Mission will be as complete as 
Government seems to expect. Government should think itself fortunate if the 
Mission can come back without suffering personal harm. 
8. Referring to the troubles which are being caused in Beluchistan b 


The rising in Beluchistan. Gohar Khan, the Bangavasi of the 26th August asks 1f 


these troubles would have been possible if the Khan 
had not been deposed. The writer has not the capacity to dive into the deep 


political motives which have led to the Khan’s deposition, but he is unable to 
keep himself silent when he sees the Beluchistan people exposed to oppression 
in consequence of a measure adopted by the British Government. 


9. The same paper says that it does not know, and there is no 


Ossi- 
The Cabul Mission. bility of its knowing, the real object of the Gabul 


Mission. It is certain, however, that that object 1s 
a most secret one, or the British Government would not have proposed to send a 


Mission after suffering the indignity of the Amir’s refusal to receive a Mission 
headed by Lord Roberts. But now that it is settled that a Mission must go to 
Cabul under Sir Mortimer Durand, the writer hopes that Sir Mortimer may 
return from Cabul successful, and without suffering any bodily harm. 

10. The Dainik-o-Samdchir Chandriké of the 27th August has found the 


Tine Tien of Selit Englishman saying, that the deposed Khan of Kalat 


rendered great services to the English during the 
last Afghan war, and observes that the English Government has now rewarded 


the Khan for his services by deposing him on a charge of cruelty. But did not 


the English themselves perpetrate great cruelties in Manipur? Those in power, 
it would seem, can do no wrong, 
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II.—Homer ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)—Police. 


11. Referring to the case of Baldeo Gareviah of the Etawa district in the 
North-Western Provinces, which was finally disposed 
of by the Allahabad High Court on the 14th August 
last, the Sanjivant of the 26th August says that the facts of the case are such as 
to strike one dumb. The case clearly shows what a strange thing the Indian 
police is, and that there is nothing which this police cannot do. It can prove 
a living man to be dead, and it can extract a confession of murder from an 
innocent man. If Baldeo’s wife had not been found for some days more, surely 
Baldeo would have been hanged. The case ought to open the eyes of the judi- 
ciary and make them more careful in future in accepting as true any evidence 
which is adduced by the police. The High Court has said nothing regarding 
the conduct of the police in this wonderful case, or the punishment it deserves. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces will call for the papers of the case and properly punish all the 
offenders. 

12. The same paper says that the Gorakshini Sabha of Calcutta did not do 


well in distributing in the suburbs pictures repre- 
The Calcutta Police and the senting a cow with the names of the Hindu deities 
Calcutta Gorakhsint Sabha. 


inscribed on its body and about to be attacked by 
a butcher knife in hand. The picture having created some excitement among 


the people, the Commissioner of Police has stopped its distribution. Conduct 
like this on the part of the Gorakshint Sabhas will constitute a sufficient justifi- 
cation for their suppression. The Sabhas should, therefore, act with greater 
care in future. 

13. Referring to the action taken by Mr. Giles, Officiating Commissioner 


| of Police, Calcutta, in suppressing the distribution 
Pra reed Brg 38 re the of pictures by the Calcutta Gorakshini Sabha, the 


Bangavdsi of the 26th August remarks that such 
pictures have been distributed without objection for the last seven or eight months, 


and yet the Commissioner of Police has thought fit to suppress their distribu- 
tion this time. One can scarcely help saying after this, that it is the authorities 
themselves who sow the seeds of discord among the different Indian commu- 
nities. | 
14. The Daintk-o-Samdéchér Chandrikd of the 27th August says that the 
Gorakshint Sabhé has done nothing wrong in re- 
The police and the Calcutta 


Pie 8 cag 6 presenting particular parts of the cow’s body as the 
abodes of particular gods, for every part of the cow’s 
body is sacred. But it has certainly made a reflection on the Musulmans and 


given them just cause of provocation if it has also represented a butcher in the 
act of attempting to kill the cow witha knife. The Commissioner of Police 
is perfectly justified in prohibiting the distribution by the Sabha of pictures of 


the latter description. ‘The writer is not aware which picture the Sabha has 
been forbidden to distribute. 


The Police in the Etawa case. 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


15. <A correspondent of the Sudhékar of the 25th August says that the 


, _ people residing within the jurisdiction of the 

in tn ansifi wanted at Gopalganj Gopalganj thana in the Faridpur district, have not 

J in the least been benefited by the creation of a 

Sub-Deputy Magistracy for the disposal of criminal cases in Gopalganj, and 

that a munsifi at the place would be of great use to them, as the nearest munsifi, 
which is at Madaripur, is two days’ journey from Gopalganj. 

16. The Bangavdsi of the 26th August says that one Abdul Ali and two 

| other persons residing in the Backergunge district, 

FP sng criminal trials for one were convicted and sentenced to be punished for 

having manufactured false coins. On appeal to the 

High Court the case was sent back for re-trial. On re-trial the District Magis- 

trate of Barisal convicted Abdul Ali and sentenced him to imprisonment. But 


Abdul Ali was acquitted on appeal to the Sessions Judge, and now the Bengal 
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Government has moved the High Court against his acquittal, Thus,Abdul Ali 
will be subjected to a criminal trial for the third time for one and the. same 
offence. : : Mae a eee ee RD 
17. The same paper says that the Muhammadan daroga of the Muham- 
 .,\.. | madabad .thana.in the Azamgarh district in the 
Conviction for hearing religious North-Western. Provinces, sent up about a hundred 
at cs . . Hindus ona charge of haying! been members: of an 
unlawful! assembly, though they had only assembled in! the. house, of a Hindu 
resident to hear the: Bhagavadgitd,read.; And the strangest thing about, this 
affair is, that some of the persons:thus|sent up were fined Ks. 5. each,,and some 
were sentenced to imprisonment for three months each, If this. is :trye,, the 
writer does, not know how to: characterise the action of the. Magistrate, who tried 
the case. It is on a sound administration of justice that the British Empire in 
India is based} and if that; basis, is. shaken,! the result. ,will,, be \very disastrous 


‘indeed. 


|, The Sobhabazar Raj family of Calcutta owes 
| its position entirely to i\Government’s favour,, the 
founder of the family Raja Navakrishna having been raised from a very low 
to a. very high position in: the time ,.of Warren Hastings.. Every reader of 
history knows what. inhuman conduct, rendered possible by the, collusion of 
Warren Hastings himself, raised Navakrishna and Dewan Ganga Govinda Sinha 
to the heights they respectively, attained:: Consequently, the Sobhabazar Raj 
family have ever since been much too fond of hanging about Englishmen and 


18. The Sanjivani of the 26th August has the following :-~. 


Two statutory civilians. 


anxious. not, to do anything’ which may displease Englishmen. «Kumar 


Gopendra Krishna, Magistrate of Pabna,.is a member of this family. He’ was 
st a statutory civilian by the favour of Government, and has raised himself 
to the post of a District Magistrate by flattery, He gave proof of. his devotion 
to Englishmen in the case of Babu: Nabin Chandra Chakravarti, a. ferry officer 
in Pabna. The next proof he gave of. his devotion to Englishmen was the 
taking of personal recognisances from; Babu Govinda Chowdhury and. Jnanada 
Chowdhury, zamindars of Pabna, at the imstance of Messrs Watson and Com- 
pany, a proceeding so unjust that it was quashed by the High Court. 

Such failures of justace are very: apt, to happen if. the scions iof high 
families are raised to important offices by way of patronage. . Kumar Girindra 
Narayan, Joint-Magistrate of Hooghly, is a cousin of Kumar : Gopendra 
Krishna, and both the cousins seem to be the disgrace of the’ Statutory 
Service. : | | root prewro qa 

19. Referring to the matter of the circular which is stated to have been 

A circular issued by the District Issued by the District Superintendent. of , Police, 
Superintendent of Police, Barisal. Barisal, requiring his subordinates to secure 75; per 
cent. of convictions in cases sent up by the police on pain of. loss of; promotion 
or even of service, the same paper says that the District Superintendent 
must have issued this circular with the knowledge of the District Magistrate, who 
is the head of the District Police. And it is difficult to see how tbe District 
Magistrate can have given his consent to such a circular without the permission 
of Government. It 1s said that the circular has been subsequently withdrawn. 
But did the Government of Sir Charles Elliott reprimand the District Magis- 
trate and the District Superintendent for having issued it without the knowledge 
and sanction of Government? In his letter to the Amriéa Bazar Patrikd, 
Mr. Cotton only said that no circular had been issued requiring a: large per- 
centage of convictions to be secured, but he did not say whether the Barisal 
officials, who had issued the circular referred to above, had been reprimanded 
for acting without the consent of Government. : | 

20. The same paper publishes two petitions submitted by two residents. of 

Treatment of two petitions by the Rajshahi district to the District Magistrate 
the District Magistrate of Raj- complaining of various oppressions committed, upon 
shahi. them by Messr , d 

y Messrs. Watson and Company’s men, an 

says that though one of the petitioners, Pranbandhu Biswas, informed. the Magis- 
trate that the Company was trying to get an vara of his lands by: force, and 
was committing various oppressions upon him owing to his unwillingness to 
grant an yara, so much so that he had been obliged to leave his home, and: that 
the Company had employed Jathials to commit various illegal actions, the 
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Magistrate told the petitioner that he would do nothing to check the oppressions 
complained of, and referred him to the Civil Courts for redress. e other 
petition contains even more serious charges against the Company. The petitioner, 
Taran Krishna Chaudhuri, accuses the Company of having expelled him from 
his home, and employed Jathia/s to beat him. The police, it is stated in the 
petition, has sided with the Company. But the Magistrate’s order on this 
petition is that as he has confidence in the police, he would make no enqui 
into the charges. It is a matter of wonder how the Magistrate could pass suc 
orders when the petitions specified the names and address of the oppressors. 
If he refuses to investigate charges like those made in the petitions, there is 
no justification for his continuance in the post of a Magistrate. It is hoped 
that Sir A. P. MacDonnell will make an enquiry into the matter of these two 
etitions. 
sis 21. The same paper publishes a letter written and signed by some pleaders 
The charges against the Munsif ©! Pingna in the Mymensingh district, characteris- 
of Pingna in the Mymensingh 1Ng the charges which were brought against the 
district. Munsif of that place, in a previous issue of this 
paper (R. N. P. for week ending the 19th August, paragraph 12) as false and 
trivial, and attributing them to the malice of some particular individual. The 


editor asks the writers of the letter to contradict the charges serzatim, instead of | 


giving them a vague general denial, and says that they were not the outcome 
of malice on the part of any particular individual. 

22. The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandriké of the 28th August has the follow- 
ing :— 

’ For a long time previously, and specially since 
the time of Sir Rivers Thompson, the Lieutenant- 
Governors of Bengal had adopted a policy of inter- 
ference with the work of the law courts, and attempted to make them 
an agency for carrying out the orders of the executive Government. Attempts 
were made even against the independence of the Calcutta High Court. These 
attempts, and particularly Sir Charles Elliott’s unwarrantable interference with 
the judicial work of the highest tribunal in the land, at length became so 
intolerable that the Judges found it necessary to protest against this action of 
the Bengal Government. Their protest and Sir Charles Elliott’s reply were 
duly sent to the Secretary of State by the Government of India, together with 
its own remarks on the points at issue. The despatch announcing Lord 
Kimberley’s decision on the question has now been received, but has not been 
yet given to the public. Its publication should no longer be delayed, for the 
country is well aware that there has been a controversy between the High 
Court and the Lieutenant-Governor on the subject dealt with in the despatch, 
and the improper interference by Sir Charles Elliott and his executive officials 
with judicial work has caused the greatest uneasiness to the law courts and 
the people who are, therefore, eagerly awaiting the decision of the Secretary 
of State in the matter. Lord Kimberley’s despatch is next reproduced from 
the newspapers, and the following observations are made thereon :— 

The public have had no opportunity given them of reading the High 
Court’s protest, Sir Charles Elliott’s reply, or the Viceroy’s letter. But it 
appears from the despatch received from the Secretary of State that in this 
controversy the Government of India has put the case a little more favourably 
for the Lieutenant-Governor than for the High Court. But what are those 
new and unforeseen difficulties which have cropped up in the time of Sir 
Steuart Bayley and Sir Charles Elliott, and brought matters to such a pass 
that nothing short of active interference with the independence of the law 
courts and condemnation of the work of the judicial officers will make it 
possible for Government to conduct the administration of the country ? 


The Secretary of State on 
executive interference with the 
judiciary. 


It is not clear what new difficulties and inconveniences of the Indian - 


Administration were pointed out by the Viceroy in his letter to the Secretary of 
State. There have oak therefore, serious misgivings produced in the public 
mind. ‘There were various rumours afloat during the trial of the Bangavdsi 
case. And must some. of these be now believed? Is it then true that Sir 
Charles Elliott had a talk with a certain Judge on a certain matter? One does 
not feel disposed to believe this, though there is much to lend an air of 
probability to such a rumour. Under these circumstances, it behoves Govern- 
ment to direct a publication of the whole correspondence on this subject. 


SANJIVANI, 
Aug. 26th, 1893. 


DaINIK-0-SAMACHAB 
CHANDRIKA, 


Aug. 28th, 1893. 
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It is not known what course of action was suggested by the Viceroy for the 
approval of the Secretary of State, but the ‘statement made in the ‘despatch 
that cases may occasio arise in which it will Peat, of the Government 
in India to criticise judicial errors, shows that Lord Kimbetley, too, has deviated 
a little from the path that ought to have been followed by His Lordship.‘ Why. : 
should the executive Government find it mpeg to criticise judicial’ errors 
when there are so many Appellate courts and the High Court abeve ‘them, and 
the Privy Council above even the High Court to which appee's. lie from the 
decisions of all classes of courts wa is country ? Fg 9 ytton 2 mage | 
improper ‘thing ‘by recording the Fuller, minute; and the proper policy for the 
sate react tat a rs in such cases is one of ibid -interferenbe, ' Lord 
Ripon, fully recognised this principle, as was shown by his ‘refusal to interfere 
with.the. decision of the High Court in the case of Babu Surendra Nath Banerji. — 
It is only bad rulers like Sir Charles Elliott that are for interfering with 
judicial work, and it is only Hutchins-guided Viceroys like Lord Lansdowne 
that would encourage such interference by bad rulers like’Sir Charles. What 
the Secretary of State therefore ought to have done in this matter was to 
have completely prohibited all executive interference with the work of the law 
courts. — | | 

The executive Government, indeed, may exercise the prerogative of 
mercy.in cases in which an offender is sentenced to pay the extreme penalty of 
the law, but then exercise of this right has nothing to do with the ‘actual work 
of trial as it is performed by a law court. Asarule, even when the executive 
Government exercises this right, it consults the High Court. It is only proper 
that. in such cases Government should consult that court which is, by law, 
vested with authority to rectify judicial errors. There is not, therefore, the 
least necessity on the part of the executive Government to interfere with the 
independence of the High Court, and such interference can only be character- 
ised as executive impertinence. And surely it is not for the Secretary of State 
to encourage such impertinence at all, 


(d)—Education. 


23. The Samay of the 25th August says that Dr. Bomford, Principal of the 
ae are Medical College, Calcutta, has recently ordered that 
Caloutta Medical College. Musalman students alone should henceforth, sit 
on the first benches in the lecture rooms. But 
why make such a distinction between Hindus and Musalmans in lecture rooms? 
Will not this order of Mr. Bomford’s tend to generate ill-feeling between the. 
two peoples from their school days? It is hoped that Government will call for 
an explanation from Mr. Bomford. z 
24. The Prattkér of the 25th August says that under the new rules 
the University grants permission for the mainten- 
ance of colleges and schools only for five years at 
a time, and the permission has to be renewed after the expiration of that period: 
Maharani Swarnamayi wants to undertake permanently the management of the 
Berhampore College. But the University still hesitates to grant her the 
permission. ‘lhe Government has made up its mind not to keep that college 
under its direct management, Whyshould the University then hesitate to grant 
the Maharani the permission she is for ? 
25. The Sanjtvant of the = te says that the Bengal severe 
ne 18, on the one hand, abolishing the zilla schools an 
aa oe ee ee Government colleges, rani on the other, 
Ba tae __ _throwing the burden of lower education ‘ on the 
municipalities and District Boards. From this action of the Bengal Government 
it would seem that it is its object to keep the people steeped in ignorance. But 
while this is the policy which guides the English Government in this country; 
the Government in England is spending money like water for the education of 
the British people. The Committee of the race of Commons has 
£548,017 for lower education in Scotland and £3,894,700 for lower education 0 
England. If a pound is taken to be equivalent to fifteen rupees, the grant for 


The Berhampore College. 


Scotland amounts to Rs. 77,20,255, and that for England to Rs. 5,85,20,500. 
This is the largest amount that has ever been granted for lower education im 
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Great Britain. How does the educational expenditure in Bengal compare with 

the educational expenditure in England, having regard to the populations of the 

two, countries? Itseems that the English fo 

opposite of that which they follow in their own country. Englishmen’s boasts 

and: professions of equality and liberality are true as regards their own 

country, not as regards other countries. _ Rio 
26. The same paper publishes the following gharges against Babu Radha 

TERHOy Sc Kisor Chakravarti, Dep 

uh Deal, Taper of Scho in the Mymensingh district:— 

(1) The Deputy: Inspector often borrows money 

Bhattacharyya, tee li -of the Hardinge School in 


low in India a policy quite the © 


eputy Inspector of Schools, 


SANJIVANI, 
Aug. 26th, 1893. 


from. Babu Srinath!’ 
ymensingh, and from ~ 


Babu, Govinda Chandra Ghosh, Sub-Inspector of the Sadar subdivision. ' Even! '’: 


Babu’s Own name, or forming benami for Srinath Babu. 


now he owes Srinath Babu some money, the transaction standing’ in’Srinath’ ’ 


(2) He often buys rice, wood, &c., on credit from Pandit Habibulla’ 


Ahmad, Inspecting Pandit of Gafargaon, and does not pay their price even upon 


takeed. 


Deputy Inspector for refusing to give him some wood that he wanted. 


(4) He borrowed Rs. 300 from a certain, gentleman, and on refusing to 


(3) Babu Biharilal Chanda of Mymensirigh has been insulted ‘by ‘the | 


repay the loan, was sued, and did not pay until after the issue of a distress’ 


warrant against him. 


(5) He often inspects schools in the mufassal on Sundays and holidays. | 
(6) On inspecting schools he refuses to record his remarks in the visitors’ 
book then and there, and asks the. school authorities to send him the visitors’ ' 


books by post. This involves unnecessary expense, and causes seridtis’ 


~ 


inconvenience. 


(7) There are three schools in the Tangail Araria circle. When last‘he went | 
to that circle on a tour of inspection, he sent word to the teacher of the Batia School’ | 


to come to Sahadevpur, a place four miles distant from the school, and ‘that'on | 

a holiday, in order to have his boys examined. The teacher having failed to 
f was struck out of the circle. But when on 

after thought he ‘saw. that.a circle. could not exist without three schools,, he 


comply with this order, his schoo 


re-admitted the Batia School to the circle after heavily punishing the teacher. 


(8) He visits schools at unusual hours, and his inspection consists sinaply 


in asking boys to say if they were present or absent on certain dates. If their’ » 


answers do not agree with the entries in the registers, the teachers are taken 
to task. It was in this way that Babu Ramendranath Bagchi, 2nd pandit of | 


the Banai School, was dismissed. 


(9) He never goes on tour alone, but always in the company of Heramba - 


Babu, the District Engineer. Why does he do-so? 
(10) He has lately appointed his own son to be his clerk. 


tis hoped that the Director of Public Instruction will enquire into these 


charges, and transfer bim if the money charges are found to be correct. 


27. The same paper complains of the immoral character of. a certain. 
: } teacher of the Bindubasini School in Tangail, and 
fin immoral teacher in a school says that the Secretary of the school is quite 


in the Mymensingh district. ages pe ; 
y 8 indifferent in the matter. 


The Centrel : Text.Book Com- 28. The Dacca Prakdsh of the 27th August 
‘ has’ the followmg on the Central Text-Book 


mittee, , 


Committee:— - 


1. tis desirable that. all Inspectors of Schools should be appointed as mem- 
bers of the Committee. The present arrangement under which one ez-Inspecto¥ 
of Schools.is' President and another Inspector of Schools,is Secretary of the 
Committee, while not..one of the remaining Inspectors has even a membership, 


“ 


cannot be regarded, as, just and 


2. Some of the wth se ye members of the Committee. should be sent 
away, and their place filled up by. representative men from different districts. 
If this is done, it will be impossible for all the members to attend the Com- 


mittee’s meetings, and it will, therefore, become the duty of the Secr 


collect written spn from the members, and to approve, or disapprove books 
is arrangement will,in some measure, do away with the present 


accordingly. T 


SaNJIVANI. 


Dacca PRaKkasH, 
Aug. 27th, 1893. 
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closed-door system of the Committee, and in so far will be a desirable arrange. 
ment to make. 

3. Those alone should be appointed as members of the Committee who 
have no text-books of their own. And should any of them, after becoming a 
member, be willing to publish a text-book, he should be required to sever his 
connection with the Committee. 

4, If any one of the above proposals does not commend itself to the autho- 
rities, they should at least ask the members of the Committee to give up their pre- 
sent way of working with closed doors. The present practice of the members is 
to write simply “approved” or ‘‘disapproved” on the coverings of books without 
giving any reason for their decisions. Thisshould be changed, and the members 
asked to record their reasons for approving or disapproving a book. These 
reasons should then be sent to the authors in order to enable them to profit 
by them, or to give them an opportunity of correcting any mistakes which 
may have been committed by them. ‘I'his will also bring about a proper 
examination of books by the members of the Committee, some of whom are 
now said to approve or disapprove books without reading them. On the 
occasion of Dr. Martin’s recent visit to Dacca, some respectable people of the 
lace had a talk with him on the subject of the Text-Book Committee, but the 
Direction refused to discuss such an important subject during his short and 
temporary tenure of office. He next visited Mymensingh, where a petition on 
the subject of the Text-Book Committee was presented to him, It is hoped that 
similar petitions will come from other districts. Even if the Officiating Director 
refuses to introduce any reform into the constitution of the Committee, he will, 
it is hoped, give a free expression to his views on the subject. Dr. Martin is 
a man of independence, and there is no chance of his views on the subject 
of the Committee being rejected by Sir Alfred Croft. 
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i Danuenaneemat ath 29. Referring to the opening of classes in the Calcutta City College for 
| Unov Gurps, Education among Mubamma-. the instruction of deaf and dumb boys, the Darus- 
| a saltanat and Urdu Guide of the 28th August regrets 
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that while the Hindus are making arrangements for educating even their deaf- 
mutes, the Muhammadans are quite indifferent in the matter of the education 
of even those boys of their community who possess all the natural organs and 


piers 
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faculties. 
DAINIK-O-SAMACHAR 30. The Dainik-o-Samdéchdr Chandriké of the 28th August takes exception 
Priva ayy The Devanagari character in the tO the decision of the University authorities requir- 


Calcutta University. ing the candidates for the University examinations 


to use the Devanagari character in writing answers to the Sanskrit papers. 
This decision was arrived at at theinstance chiefly of Dr. Gurudas Banerjee. 
According to the Doctor and his followers, Sanskrit should be written in the 
Devanagari character. But the ¢aniras were written in the Bengali character, 
and so, too, some of the best books on Nadia Nyaya and Smriti. As a Bengali 
Arya, the writer sets a higher value on Bengali usage than on that of any 
other part of India. Moreover, as no inconvenience is felt in writing Sanskrit 
in the Bengali character, there is no reason why its use should be superseded by 
that of the Devanagari character. 

Dacca Gazette, 31. Speaking of Mr. Luttman-Johnson’s recent visit to some of the 

Aug: 28th, 1895. Mr. Luttman Johnson's inspec- PYivate educational institutions in Dacca, the Dacca 
tion of schvols in Dacca. Gazette of the 28th August is very emphatic that 
Mr. Johnson ought not to have asked a Professor of the Jagannath College 
to explain passages from a text-book to his boys in his own presence. That 
was not a gentlemanly act—testing a teacher's knowledge in the presence of 
his pupils. It 1s said that the Lieutenant-Governor has called for reports from 
Divisional Commissioners on the condition and working of the private schools 
and Colleges in each division, and Mr. Johnson paid his visit in consequence 


of this request from the Bengal Government. The writer is anxious to know 
the result of the Commissioner’s inspection. 
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(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


CHARUVARTA, 


bined 32. A correspondent of the Chdruvdrté of the 21st August complains 
Aug. 21st, 1893. The Netrokona Municipality in Of the bad condition of roads, and of the absence 
the Mymensingh district. of any arrangement for the removal of night-soil 
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in the Netrokona Municipality: in the Mymensingh district, and says that, 
besides excavating a tank and putting bricks on a road, the municipality 
has done nothing of late to improve the condition of the municipal area. 

83. A correspondent of the Som Prakash of the 28th August says 
that the Strand Road at Santipur is under the 
management of the local municipality, and yet it 
is the local zamindars who take money from boatmen for planting mooring 
posts on that road in the rainy season. The zamindars make an income of 
two to three hundred rupees in the year from this source. The local Deputy 
Magistrates and ez-oficio Municipal Chairmen pay some attention to this mattec 
after first coming to the place, but for some reason or other soon allow the 
zamindars to go on pocketing the money in peace. 


(/)— Questions affecting the land. 


34. The Dainik-o-Samdchdér Chandrikd of the 28th August refers to the 
A Bihar zamindaron the cadastral letter from a Bihar zamindar published in the Times 
survey in Bihar. newspaper on the subject of the cadastral survey 
in that province and says that, as pointed out by the correspondent, Sir Steuart 
Bayley, Sir Charles Elliott, and Sir Antony MacDonnell are all opponents of the 
zamindar’s cause. It is a fact that not a few European officials in this country 
are extremely anxious to foment quarrels between the zamindar and the raiyat. 
As the zamindars of this’ country have nothing to hope for from the Radicals 
and Home rulers, they have been obliged to seek the help of the Conservatives and 
Unionists, But even the Home rulers ought to see that there is great difference 
between an Irish landlord and an Indian zamindar. The latter does not 
oppress his raiyats like the former, while, unlike the Irish tenantry, who are 
as a body hostile to their landlords, the Indian raiyats maintain friendly 
relations with their zamindars, It is the European officials who are seeking 
to cues this state of things, and make the Indian raiyat hostile to his 
zamindar. 


The Santipur Municipality. 


(9)—Ratlways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


35. The Sanjivant of the 26th August says that most people in Tangail 
A Canal in Tangail in the in the Mymensingh district are opposed to the 


Mymensingh district. scheme of the Deputy Magistrate for the excavation 
of a canal to facilitate communication with the river. 
(h)— General. 


86. The Chdruvarté of the 21st August does not know in what light to 
in a Mahe. take the circumstances of the case of Radhasyam 
patra of Balacore. —=—StS—~S:~*<C«~“ Nha kk Maahapatta, off Baallasoe as reported in the 
press, for they would be hardly accepted even as the 
materials of a most horrible dream. But if they are real occurrences then must 
it be said that one never heard of greater anarchy than that which must be 
prevailing in Balasore. The report of the case has quite astounded the 
writer. Falleed, such persecution was never before heard of during the reign 
of Her Majesty Empress Victoria. ‘The people of India have, heard of 
ruptures of the spleen, of unjust imprisonments and of outrages upon female 
modesty, but not of such horrible oppression as has been committed upon 
Radhasyam Mahapatra of Balasore. 

87. The Sahachar of the 23rd August refers to Sir Charles Crosthwaite’s 
Balia and Azamgarh speeches, and remarks as 
follows :— 

Sir Antony MacDonnell is a real well-wisher of 
the people and has won their hearts by his recent Bankipore speech on the 
subject of the cow-slaughter riots. His example induced Sir Charles Crosth- 
waite to hold durbars at Balia and Azamgarh with a view of making speeches 
on the same subject. All the local zamindars, including the Maharaja of 
Dumraon, were present at these darbars, and Sir Charles told them that the 
Hindus were solely responsible for the recent riots. It was true, continued 
His Honour, that the riots were between the lower orders of the two peoples, 
and that not a single educated or respectable man of either community took part 


Sir Charles Crosthwaite on the 
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in them. Nevertheless, preparations for the same must have been going on for 
a long time, for how otherwise, could people from distant parts of the country 
come to the scene of the disturbances? There was, in fact, a regular conspiracy 
among the Hindus, and the zamindars must have been aware of this. After this 
harsh preamble, Sir Charles speaking in Auckland Colvin’s strain said, 
that Government was neutral in religious matters, and could not allow an 
section of the people to interfere with the religious practices of another. It 
was true that nobody had done anything against the Government, but then the 
Hindus in trying to prevent the Musalmans from slaughtering cows had been 
puilty of breaking the law, and that breaking of the law meant rebellion against 
Government. In saying this, His Honour clearly argued much in the fashion 
of the irrepressibly quarrelsome widow who, when asked by some one to lend 
him a little lime for making betel-khilis, delivered herself thus:—‘I am a widow 
and you ask lime of me, you then mean to say that 1 use betels (Hindu 
widows of strict principles do not chew /hilis|, well, if I use betels, then I must 
he taking a fish diet and if I use a fish diet “which all high caste Hindu 
widows eschew ], I must be living with a paramour’. After this choice argument, 
namely, breaking the law is rising in rebellion against Government, this worthy 
successor of Sir Auckland (‘olvin once more administered a warning to the 
eople assembled in the durbars. The entire blame has been thrown on the 
indus. ‘Their Gorakshani Sabhas are the root of all mischief, and they them- 
selves, including their zamindars, are in a conspiracy against the Musalmans, 
There is, however, no evidence to substantiate these statements which have 
been made only on hearsay. Educated and respectable Hindus and Musalmans 
had nothing to do with the riots, and the charge against the Hindu zamindars was" 
a pure fabrication. As the charge was made in a public durbar no answer could 
be given to it. If it had not been for this, the Lieutenant-Governor would have 
been silenced ina moment. The writer does not mean to say that His Honour 
knowingly made a false statement ; what he means is that he took on trust what 
wicked men told him. The charge against the zamindars is a fabrication of 
that wicked, evil-minded and unaccountable clique, who approve of every effort to 
a the Anglo-Indian monopoly of every post under Government b 
eeping the natives engaged in perpetual internecine quarrels. It is this clique 
who sent word to England that these cow-slaughter mots were due to the 
Congress movement. ‘The writer asks the zamindars to request Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite to disclose the authority for his statement incriminating them so 
seriously. Whatever a ruler may think in his mind, he ought to put on an air 
of impartiality in dealing with the public. But Sir Charles Crosthwaite was 
unable to do even this. Lord Salisbury could not have called the Nationalists of 
Ireland conspirators and peace-breakers in the way Sir Charles has called the 
Hindu zamindars of Balia and Azamgarh. In the course of his speeches, His 
Honour angrily explained to his audience that instead of taking the law into 
their own hands, they should appeal to the Magistrate in cases of disturbance. 
But are the people to appeal to Magistrates like Mr. Dupernex, and does not 
Sir Charles remember what the Magistrate and the Commissioner of Benares 
said? Everybody wishes these riots to ceuse, but there is no denying that 
the action of Sir Charles and his Magistrates is not calculated to bring 
about that result. The Lieutenant-Governor has piteously appealed to the 
sardars of the country to exert their influence in putting down these riots. 
The sardars will, of-course, do what they have been asked to do, but the 
fact that such an appeal has been made to them shows that the Civilians 
of the present day are not fit to direct public affairs in times of danger, 
and points to the necessity of increasing the number of native officers. It is 
the opinion of the public that there would have been no riot at Azamgarh 
if there had been a native—a Hindu or a Musalman—Magistrate there. 
The writer's apprehensions regarding the probable effects of Sriman Swami’s 
cow-protection movement are now being realized, and he is not prepared to say 
that the officers of Government are blaming the Gorakshani Sabhas on mere 
suspicion. Of course, what these men say may not be all true, and no evidence 
is yet forthcoming that these Sabhas encouraged the recent riots. Nevertheless 
it is a fact that the lower classes of people do not understand the true object 
of these Sabhas. The latter should, theref.re, conduct themselves carefully. 
heir object is no doubt good, but the prosecution of good objects sometimes 
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leads to very mischievous consequences. It is certainly not good policy to 

rotect cows at the cost of making men bigots and fanatics. It is therefore 

oped that the Hindus and the Gorakshani Sabhas, in particular, will carefully 
consider what the Lieutenant-Governor has said on the subject. It is not 
difficult to ascertain the places where the Korbani has hitherto been performed. 
Let a list of such places be prepared by the leaders of the people, and let the 
Magistrates order the slaughter of cows in future, in accordance with that list, 
the animals being, of course, slaughtered in such a way as not to wound the 
religious feelings of the Hindus. The writeris glad to learn that the leaders 
of the Musalman community are of this opinion. The Hindus are obliged 
to the Musalmans for having pag their feelings for seven hundred years, 
and it is hoped that this respect will be continued to be shown in future. The 
Hindus, on their part, will have to act in accordance with the spirit of the 
times. They cannot demand, for instance, that cow-slaughter should be wholly 
put a stop to. They should bear in mind that Government is neutral in 
religious matters, and cannot countenance any such demand. It is hoped that 
Government will instruct its officers not: to pass orders about the Korbant 
without consulting the leaders of the Hindu and Musalman communities. 
Orders like those passed by the Commissioner of Benares, who, after granting 
the application of the Musalmans, directed the Hindus to state their objections 
to the Magistrate, can produce nothing but mischief. The officers of Govern- 
ment ought to act in accordance with its declared policy, and the executive 
authorities ought to respect even the prejudices of the people. Even when 
they refuse an application, they should do so with tact, so as not to displease 

anybody. It is said of Lord Palmerston that even they went away satisfied, 

whose applications he rejected. 

Hitherto the people of this country respected the Magistrates as if they 
were their Ma Bap. But, unfortunately, through the operation of the erroneous 
policy of Sir Auckland Colvin that feeling of respect for the magistracy has 
decreased among the Hindus of the North-Western Provinces. This is 
certainly not a good thing. The prestige attaching to the office of the 
Magistrate will have to be kept intact. Common people are apt to look upon 
the acts of the officers of Government as those of Government itself. It is 
Mr. Dupernex who has commited a blunder, but the people will blame Government 
for it. This shows how the mistakes of a Magistrate may be productive of 
serious mischief, and all Magistrates should bear this in mind. Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite should address himself to the task of removing the sorrow that 
has been caused in the minds of the Hindus. The writer has confidence 
in his sense of justice. 

All sections of the people are equal in the eyes of Government, which 
surely does not wish to see them quarrel with each other. It is, however, 
neutral in religious matters and religious neutrality is stricter here than even 
in England. This being the case, the writer asks his countrymen to help 
Government in preventing these race quarrels, for Government hopes that the 
people will be able to render it such help. 

38. The Mitavddi of the 25th August refers to Sir Charles Crosthwaite’s 

Sir Charles Crosthwaite in the Speeches at Balia and Azamgarh, and makes the 
cow-killing riots. following observations :— | 

His Honour has brought very serious charges against the Hindus. 
The principal offence of the Hindus seems to have been their inability to see 
streams of cows’ blood in front of their temples. It forms no part or precept 
of the Muhammadan religion to slaughter cows near Hindu temples, and thereb 
wound the religious feelings of the Hindus, and good Mussulmans admit 
this. And supposing the respectable Hindu gentlemen and zamindars had 
had anything to do with preventing Mussulmans from slaughtering cows in 
front of Hindu temples, the writer is unable to see that they did any very 
improper thing. It is said that these Hindu gentlemen did not inform the 
police before the disturbances broke out. But has Government enquired why it 
is that respectable men do not wish to come in contact or to have anything 
to do with the police at all ? 

According to Sir Charles Crosthwaite, in trying to prevent the Musalmans 
from slaughtering cows, the Hindus have acted against the Government, they 
have oy so doing acted against the law! Strange logic this! If all violations 
of the law be acts against the Government, then the man who steals some herbs 
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is certainly guilty of rebelling against the Government. The wonder now 
is that His ace has not yet heavily punished the Hindu zamindars who 
have been in this way guilty of obstructing the Government. 

Every word which Sir Charles uttered in the course of his speeches ig 
characterised by onesidedness and thoughtlessness, is full of venom against 
the Hindu zamindars, and is calculated to deeply wound the feelings of the 
Hindus in general. His Honour’s words will in all likelihood increase, instead 
of diminishing, the ill-feeling which is at present raging between the two 

eoples. What hope of good is there in a country which is ruled by a man who 
oes not know how to please his subjects, and is, moreover, hostile to them ? 

Reference is then made to the passage in Sir Charles’ speech in which 
he justified the imposition of an additional police in the villages, the people of 
which took part in the riots, and the following remarks are made:—To punish 
a whole local public for the faults of a few among them is, indeed, a strange 
way of governing a country. Has the imposition of taxes become a new 
provision of the Penal Code? The practice of giving away cowries in expiation 
of sins is known in this country, but this is the first time that the expiation 
of the sin of breaking the peace by the imposition of fresh taxes has been 
heard of here. 

89. The same paper refers to the new arrangement for compensating 

The question of the compensa- the European members of the services for their 
tion allowance. loss from exchange, and remarks as follows :— 

The people of this country ought not to express dissatisfaction at this 
good fortune of the Europeans, for it is a sin to envy the good fortune of others, 
Nevertheless, such is the wickedness of the natives that they can not rejoice 
at the present good fortune of their European fellow-subjects. Government can 
spend money freely for its spoilt pet children, but whenever it is asked 
to do something for the good of the country, it pleads want of funds. Provided 
the Europeans are satisfied, it matters not the least to Government whether 
the country is inundated by floods, or is on the point of being devastated by 
famine. igh education must be stopped, for Government has no money in 
its exchequer. Technical schools cannot be established, for where will money 
for the purpose come from? ‘lhe necessity of separating judicial and executive 
functions is not denied, but the reform cannot be undertaken from want of 
funds. The present is a very bad year, and the writer does not know that 
he has words to protest as strongly as he should against this attempt to saddle 
the people of India with a crore of rupees annually for the purpose of compen- 
sating the European officials of Government for this loss from exchange. All 
impartial people say that European officials in this country are more than 
adequately paid, and that in no other country in the world are public servants 
paid at so high a rate. By compensating them, therefore, for their loss from 
exchange, the authorities have made themselves amenable to the charge of 
being partial to them, as wellas of being unjust to the native servants of 
Government. 

40. The Samay of the 25th August has the following on the subject of 
the Azamgarh riots :— 

The riots have ceased, and the police,is now 
engaged in making arrests. The strange thing about this part of the proceed. 
ings of the police is that the people hitherto arrested by it have all been 
Hindus. Up tothe end of July last 650 Hindus have been arrested. Of 
these 100 have been discharged and 250 punished, and the rest are still 
undergoing their trial. Norule seems to have been observed in making the 
arrests, — and the police officers are sending up innocent men from the places 
where riots occurred. They are arresting these people in the hope of com- 
pelling them by means of ill-treatment to name the real offenders. These 
inen are being sent to jail, in a sense, without trial. The riots were due to the 
fault of Mr. Duprnex, and yet it is he who is trying the rioters! What a 
derangement of the administrative machinery this! As many of the Hindus 
who took part in the Azamgarh riots came from Balia, the Sd living there 
are also being arrested and sent to jail after a nominal trial. The following 
will serve as a specimen of the way in which the trials are being conducted :— 
1. Two respectable Rajputs were ordered to be publicly whipped, and 


the people who saw their sufferings on this occasion could not 
help shedding tears. 


The Azamgarh riots. 
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2. At Mohanidabad, nearly a hundred Hindus, who were hearing 
readings a from the Bhagabatgitéd were sent up by a Musalman 
thanadar and many of them were fined, and some were sentenced 
to imprisonment with hard labour.- There was a blind man in 
the lot, and he, too, was punished. They were charged with 
having been members of an unlawful assembly ! 

3. A Musalman woman was detected by five Hindu boys in the act 
of throwing beef into a Hindu temple. She was brought before 
the Magistrate where she denied the charge. Her statement was 
believed and the boys were sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour each. 

4. At Golubnagar 38 Hindus were arrested and sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour each. 


The writer had never thought that there could be so much anarchy under 
British rule. In passing sentences on the accused, the Magistrates are telling 
them that they should, on returning from jail, warn their brethren against 
joining the Gorakshini Sabhas lest they should be punished like them. The 
Magistrate also compelled Hindu Collectors and tahsildars to be present at the 
slaughter of cows, and himself superintended the affair. Again, all Hindu 
officers have been transferred from Azamgarh, and their places filled by Musal- 
mans. As the Maharaja of Dumraon and Rai Durga Prasad Bahadur, who was 
a member of the local Legislative Council, have zamindaris in the district of 
Azamgurh, summonses have been issued against them in connection with the 
riots. The Amrita Bazar Patrika drew Sir Charles Crosthwaite’s attention to all 
this, but His Honour believing the statements of the police and the Magistrates, 
has thrown all blame on the Hindus. It has, therefore, become necessary for the 
Viceroy to interfere in the matter, and a Commission ought to be appointed to 


enquire into the affair. And if no redress is obtained here, the matter should © 


be brought to the notice of Parliament. It is said that the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces is now trying its best to suppress the Gorakshani 
Sabhas. The other day, the President of a Gorakshani Sabha was arrested near 
Muzaffarpur and sent to hajat, but no offence has yet been proved against him. 
Secret orders have also been issued to the police to watch the proceedings of 
these sabhas. This hostile attitude of Government has compelled many respec- 
table people to sever their connection with these institutions. Government is 
creatly mistaken in thinking that these sabhas incite Hindus to riots. It is, 
therefore, hoped that Government will cease dealing unjustly with these bodies. 
41. The same paper refers to the case of Mr. Sealy, District Engineer of 
ee Motihari, and makes the following remarks :—Will 
aa Engineer of not Government punish hot-headed officers like 
Mr. Sealy? Itis said that Mr. Sealy was once 
fined Rs, 50 for a similar offence. ‘The oppression in the country is increasing 
in consequence of Government not punishing officers of this type. The 
oppressions committed by Mr. Phillips at Mymensingh and by Mr. Radice at 
Balasore are instances in point. 
42. The same paper has the seach 5 iain iin 
) Now that the Kidderpore Docks have been 
ee pronounced useless by tha Cosninitiee, which was 
Bs aye to consider the question of utilizing them, Government will probably 
order them to be filled up. As the Government of India is responsible to no 
one, it does a thing as soon as it is possessed by the desire to doit. And as 
money for everything done by it is supplied by the people of India, the question 
of ways and means never deters it. When these docks were constructed the 
writer predicted that they would prove of no use, but Government paid no heed 
to his words at that time. 
43. The Sanjtvant of the 26th August says that the appointment of 
aan i. Mr. Caine, who knows and has exposed many defects 
Opium Commiceeea SS ”~SCtéan. secrets) of the Excise Department in this 
: country, to a Fe riggs the Opium Commis- 
sion, has caused dread to the Government of India, which has therefore objected 
to his nomination. Of course, the Government of India wants the Commission 
to be constituted exclusively of men. like Raja Sasisekhareswar. But there is 
no good appointing a Commission and wasting public money if the Government 
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of India must object to every member who has wit enough to look through 
Government’s shrewd policy. Lord Lansdowne has proved himself a narrow- 
minded man by taking exception to Mr. Caine’s appointment. 

44, Referring tothe British Indian Association’s representation to the 
Lieutenant-Governor on the opium question, the 
same paper writes as follows :— 

We have found it difficult to keep ourselves from 
laughter over the worthless and childish memorial of the British Indian 
Association. Opium eaters and ganja smokers have ever been held in abhorrence 
by the people of Bengal, and yet the Association says thut both the rich and the 
poor in this country eat opium. In saying this the Association has told a 
downright falsehood. The Association says that men of all communities 
and of all religions, inhabiting this country, have been alarmed at the news 
that they will no longer get opium to eat. But this is another downright 
falsehood. Millions of people have been rather delighted to hear that in 
consequence of the abolition of the opium trade, the number of opium eaters 
will diminish. 

Every question is now-a-days made an occasion for raising the cry of 
‘religion imperilled.’ And those people who raise this cry think that by doing 
so they will get the masses to sympathize and side with them. It is told that 
ganja smoking is a part of some people’s religion, and the worthy members of 
the British Indian Association have now come forward with the news that the 
practice of opium eating was commenced by the gods. The followers of these 
gods seem thus to have found a way of gratifying all their evil passions and 
propensities, and then laying the blame at the door of their gods. 

That the cultivators, palanquin bearers, and fishermen of Lower Bengal 
habitually eat opium is certainly a discovery of the British Indian Association, 
for no Bengali knew this before. 

The Association is very much afraid that the abolition of the opium 
business will make the people boisterous drunkards. According to the Associa- 
tion, opium eaters are a very meek and gentle class of people. But the truth 
is Opium eaters are a class of people more dead than alive, who cannot possibly 
be boisterous, for they have scarcely strength and energy left even to open their 
eyes. 

If the Association fears that the deficit which will be caused in the 
revenues by the abolition of the opium business will lead to fresh taxation, the 
writer will ask it to banish all such fear. For Government’s loss of the 
opium revenue, will oblige it to reduce its home and military expenditure in 
order to restore the balance between income and expenditure. 

No Government can flourish which makes money by a sinful trade. All 
sinners are punished by the just God. It behoves the Government, therefore, 
to give up its sinful trade. 

45. Referring to the conviction of the Sannyasi who delivered a lecture on 


The attitude of the Government COW-protection at some place in the North-Western 
of the North-Western Provinces 


. Provinces, the same paper ob that the entire 
. , , th pap serves that 
newreg hug Hindus official body in the North-Western Provinces, from 
the Lieutenant-Governor downwards, seem to be displeased with the Hindus. 


46. The Bangavdsi of the 26th August says that the Government’s 


action in fixing the value of silver has seriously 
soe eanpeney et interfered with the working of the cloth mills in 
Bombay, and with the export trade of the country. The currency legislation 
will prove somewhat beneficial to the country, if it can diminish even if it does 
not totally abolish, the export of grains. Buta stoppage of the trade in the 
other articles exported by India, will do great harm to the country. Govern- 
ment has not, certainly, acted wisely in fixing the value of silver. That the 
legislation will ‘a mischievous in its result is now being admitted by wise 
ople even in England. The authorities in India, however, are blind to all 
interests except those of the European merchants. 
47. Referring to the action of Government in granting exchange compen- 


The exchange compensation s2tlO® sllowance to all its servants not domiciled in 
allowance to European officers. India, the same paper says that this measure shows 
clearly in whose interest India is being governed. 

But the people of this country ought not to be sorry for this, because they take 


The British Indian Association 
on the opium question. 
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their birth and live in order only that English merchants and English officials 
may get themselves fattened at their expense. 


48. The same paper is struck dumb on reading the allegations made 


ad against Mr. Radice in the petition which has been 
emu ig Yieaheniat-Goveracr by Radha 
Syam Mahapatra, zamindar of Barikhanda in the Balasore district. 
49. The Chinsura Vartavaha of the 27th August refers to Sir Charles 
chiles Coulis tl Crosthwaite’s speech at the Balia Durbar, and makes 
aah se ON EES EE” the following observations :— 
The speech has thrown the Pioneer, the Indian 
Daily News and the Englishman newspapers into ecstacies, but the writer is sor 
that he cannot share in their joy. ‘The matter looks serious. A very high 
official of Government has publicly charged the Hindus with being conspirators 
and disaffected towards Govertaiih. The writer does not think that the 
Hindus deserve to be so charged. Again, as quarrels are hardly ever caused by 
the faults of one party, it is not easy to see how Sir Charles Crosthwaite came to 
think that the Hindus alone were responsible for the riots. Did the Musalmans 
then make no preparations for the riots? Is it nota fact that they won over 
the Magistrate of Azamgarh? Is it not a fact that they went about with cows 
seeking opportunities to slaughter them in the presence of the Hindus? 

Are these all fictitious statements? Andif there be truth in them, how is 
the innocence of the Musalmans proved ? 

It is very improper for Sir Chasis to blame the Gorakshani Sabhas without 
just cause. ‘There is no one among Hindus and Musalmans who is not aware 
of the good object which these sabhas have in view, and m any respectable 
Musalmans are indirectly connected with these sabhas and are doing their work. 
Thefact is these sabhas had nothing to do with the riots, which were caused by 
the anti-Hindu writing in which the Englishman and the Pioneer have been 
indulging for the last few years. Government’s favour is now being constant 
bestowed on one section of the people, and the effect of this onesidedness on the 
part of Government has been to create ill-feeling between them and their less 
favoured brethren and to lead to these riots. 

50. The Daintk-o-Samdchdér Chandriké of the 27th August says that they 


ion cannot be friends of India who would deprive her 


of the —_ revenue and thereby necessitate fresh 
taxation at this time of financial difficulty. The few Indians who have joined 
the anti-opium agitation are enemies of their county. 


: 51. The same paper objects to the appoint- 
ie eee eee of the ment of a declared enemy of the opium business like 
, Mr. Caine as a member of the Opium Commission. 

52. The Sum Prakdsh of the 28th August says that never under the 

3 __ Musaliman rule was such oppression committed b 

Government in the cow-killing the Musalmans as has been committed by them this 
 eactortas time. One or two Musalman Emperors did indeed 
oppress the Hindus, but the Musalman people fully sympathized with their 
Hindu fellow-subjects. Quite the reverse of this is now the case in this country. 
What is the cause of the present ill-feeling between the Hindus and Musalmans ? 
Let the conqueror of Burmah, Lord Dufferin, and Sir Syed Ahmed answer this 
question. The Hindus and the Musalmans had come to understand and sympa- 
thize with each other in consequence of their having lived under the same 
Government for upwards of 120 years, and there was, therefore, seen a partial, 
if not, a complete union of hearts between the two peoples. It was at an evil 
hour that Lord Dufferin set foot on Indian soil; it was at an evil hour that Sir 
Syed Ahmed quarrelled with the National Congress. The crooked policy of the 
statesman whose stratagems are now about to entangle even that home of 
freedom, France, into inextricable complications, has set the two great Indian 
peoples against each other and converted India into a horrible scene of riot and 
wrangling. Who could see at that time that so small a cause would be able to 
produce so large an effect, and that political jugglery would bring about all this 
mischief ? The mischief began when, at the farewell dinner given to Lord 
Dufferin, that statesman pronounced the National Congress to be .a national 
property of the Hindus from which the Musalmans could not reasonably expect 
any good. Every syllable that is uttered by the officialsin this country exercises 
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Those words, coming as they 


ople. they did from an old and 
iceroy, sowed seeds of ill-feeling in the hearts of the 
Hindus and Musalmans and especially of the latter, and from those seeds has 


now come forth a tree which is bearing poisonous fruit. Let us, Hindus as wel] 


its influence on the 
experienced Indian 


as Musalmans, now eat of this fruit. e are & ruined people, we have nothin 
that we cun call our own, our ownselves is all that we now possess. Let us then 
under the influence of a potent charm kill one another in these last days of our 
existence and fill the English jails leaving helpless widows and orphans at our homes, 
From the days of Lord Dufferin, or strictly speaking, from the days of Lord 
Lansdowne undue favours have begun to beshowntothe Musalmans. Whose will 
carefully study the administrative policy of the English Government during the 
last few years will see that undue favours are being shown to the Musalmans, 
both in the executive and in the judicial administration, and also in the matter 
of appointments to the Government service. We should have had nothing to 
object to if this favour had been shown from good motives. But no, the 
object seems to be to prevent a political union of Hindus and Musalmans—union 
from which the English Government apprehend mischief, although undoubtedly, 
without good reason. Ifthe Hindus and Musalmans have any worth in them 
they should try their best to defeat this object of the Government. 
53. The same paper strongly objects to Government’s wasting at this time 
of financial grog nearly a crore of rupees in 
order to pay its European officers two pence more 
than the fixed rate in therupee. ‘The officers will be 
allowed to draw this increased allowance from April last. ‘The civilians receive 
unduly large salaries. Will nothing content them? 
54, The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandriké of the 28th August has the follow- 
ing :— 
= the Balia riots the Magistrate, Mr. Denniston, 
followed a policy of strict impartiality and gave no encouragement to the 
Musalmans to slaughter cows in any way which might be regarded as offensive 
or objectionable. And is it for this that he has been transferred from 
Balia? Mr. Denniston, it is said, will submit to Government a defence of his 
conduct during the riots, and show that it was the officials of Azamgarh them- 
selves who had purposely and by their objectionable conduct excited the Hindus 
of Balia and that place. Both in Azamgarh and Balia great oppression is being 
committed onthe Hindus. WhileSir Charles Crosthwaite was holding his durbar 
at Balia, a Hindu zamindar who had come to the assembly in response to 
Government’s invitation was then and there arrested by the police. If this news 
is true, Sir Charles must be regarded as a cousin of Mr. Quinton, the late Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. For did not Mr. Quinton, too, attempt to arrest the 
Manipur princes at a durbar? Letters have appeared in the newspapers describing 
how, for alleged complicity in the riots, respectable Hindus are being sent to 
jail on the evidence of untrustworthy Musalman witnesses, and how the autho- 
rities are showing a readiness to believe whatever the Musalmans are saying 
against the Hindus. The officials in Balia are said to be openly showing a 
bias for the Musalmans and a determination to repress the Hindus. Allegations 
like these should not certainly be pooh-poohed by Government. The acts of 
the European and Musalman officers of Baliaand Azamgarh in connection with 
the recent riots are being viewed with suspicion by many people, Considering 
that Sir Charles Crosthwaite himself has thrown the whole blame on the Hindus, 
it is idle to expect justice at his hands. In this Balia affair the people have no 
expectation of justice from him, just as in the Hardwar affair they had no 
expectation of justice from Sir Auckland Colvin. It is now for the Viceroy to 
reassure the public mind by punishing the offending officials. But can so much 
be expected in India? 
09. The Sulabh Dainik of the 28th August has the following :— 


at Improper and oppressive conduct on the part 

ate en erie of the Bada i oficials has caused the pl 
se uneasiness to the people of this country. These 
officials are ever on the look-out for faults, and are resolved not to see any thing 
good or commendable in the natives. Official Oppression and wrong-doing 
make people discontented and angry, and lead them in the end to commit riots 
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Every European in this country is full of the idea that he is one of the 
ruling race. Like the tiny frog giving itself the airs of the majestic elephant, 
like the glow-worm emulating the splendours of the moon, and like the jackal 
in lion’s skin, affecting the ways of the king of the forest, many of these Anglo- 
Indians give themselves lofty airs. The people can do nothing, even though 
they are able to find them out, for Government favours these Anglo-Indians. 

To come to the case of the high officials. Considering the way Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite, doubtless a most respectable man, aye, a Knight, en acquitted 
himself in the Azamgarh and Balia affairs, one finds it hard to regard him as an 
impartial ruler and a well-wisher of his people. It surely behoved him to 
consider that the riots could never have taken place through the faults of one 

arty alone, and that both parties were more or less to blame. But Sir 
Charles has thrown the whole blame on the Hindus, and pronounced the Musal- 
mans perfect innocent. And does such a man, so partial to one party, deserve 
tobe aruler of men? He has seen how the Officiating Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal has done his duty under similar circumstances, and Sir Charles would 
have been spared all the obloquy he has earned if he had treated the riot 
question in the manner of Sir Antony MacDonnell. But he has acted other- 
wise, and called many respectable and educated Hindu gentlemen rebels. Has 
this been just on his part? If smarting under the insult offered them by Sir 
Charles, the Hindus of the North-Western Provinces are driven to commit 
excesses, who shall be responsible for the result? Is it acting like a ruler to 
kindle a rebellion whilst seeking to quell one? Of course, the educated and 
respectable portion of the Hindu community of the North-Western Provinces 
will not, as they ought not to, do any thing unlawful, even though they may 
feel extremely dissatisfied and aggrieved by the attack which Sir Charles has 
made upon them, but what about theignorant and excitable masses, who, if they 
once raise a revolt, can only be put down by the military? This has been 
clearly seen in the riots at Azamgarh, Balia and other places. Nowhere did 
any respectable person take part in the riots, and whatever was done was done 
by the ignorant populace. Of course, such riots will do no harm to the powerful 
British Government, but who is to be made responsible for the loss of human 
life with which they are attended? All this can be avoided if only Government 
keeps a sharp eye on the doings of its officials. 

Government has become extremely angry with the Gorakshini Sabhas, and 
Sir Charles Crosthwaite has condemned those institutions in the most unsparing 
terms, Their papers have been taken away by Government officials, and the 
Musalmans have been asked to see whether those papers contain any thing 
against their community. ‘These proceedings are perfectly illegal, and their 
object is only to suppress the sabhas. The Viceroy should direct an enquiry 
into the matter, though considering that it is always the practice of the supreme 
Government to approve of the acts of the subordinate officials, it is idle to 
expect that His Excellency will do anything in the matter. 

The officials in Azamgarh are all young men, none of them having comple- 
ted his twenty-sixth year, and no one expects that they will be able to do justice 
in the riot cases which are being tried by them. 

Government should know that it is its own officials who have been the 
cause of the late riots in the country, but 1t does not care to believe this for fear 
of displeasing them. 

56. The Dainik-o-Samichér Chandriké of the 30th August says that the 

fae more favour a class of people find the more un- 
ice aes fhe compen: = vengonanle grow theie pill sor The Government 

has thrown an additional burden of more than a 
crore of rupees on the Indian people in order to make up the loss of the Anglo- 
Indian officials under the head of exchange. The Bombay Association is going 
to protest against this arrangement, and the Indian and British Indian Associa- 
tious of Bengal, too, should do so. A protest should be made even though no 
good may be expected to result from it. Government should not be allowed an 
Opportunity to say that the Indian a 20 do not object to what theydo. A 
deputation composed of Sir Roper Lethbridge, Sir Alfred Croft and Sir 
John Lambert and others waited the other day upon Lord Kimberley to pray 
for the removal of the inconvenience to which uncovenanted Anglo-Indian 
officials have been subjected in consequence of the exchange difficulty. They 
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referred to there commendation of the Parliamentary Select Committee and to the 
promise made by the late Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Curzon, to put an end 
to the inconvenience of the Anglo-Indians. Lord Kimberley did not hold out 
any hopes to the deputation. He also advised the uncovenanted officers to cast 
in their lot with India when they had chosen that country for their field of 
service. But these British bees are busy gathering honey and hardly care for 
the conservation of the hive which supplies them with the delicious drink. And 
why will Anglo-Indian officials take a lesson from this salutary advice when 
their unreasonable demand has been granted at the expense of the Indian 
eople ? 

DAINIK-O-SAMACHAR ~— 57. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 31st August would have been 
ne What Sir Charles Crosthwaite glad if Sir Charles Crosthwaite had shown the same 
= calmness and impartiality in his Balia and 
Azamgarh speeches, as Sir Antony MacDonnell showed in his Bankipore speech. 
It is now Sir Charles Crosthwaite’s duty to pacify both the communities instead 
of showing undue favour to one, and inflicting undue mortification on the other. 
It is his duty now to issue merciful proclamations of peace in all directions. 
Peace will not certainly be established by parading the military through the 

country as the Pioneer advises, 


III.—LeEGISLATIVE. 


Samay, 58. The Samay of the 25th August says that the sale of patent medicines 
Aug. 25th, 1893. Patent medicines and quack has of late greatly increased in this country. These 
doctors. medicines are mostly prepared by ignorant men, 
a of no knowledge of medical science, and their use is, therefore, not free 
rom danger. It is, therefore, desirable that a law should be passed restricting 
the sale of such medicines. And similar means should be also adopted to 
check the practice of the medical profession by the quack doctors and kabi- 
rajes who are so numerous in the mufassal. 
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IV.—NATIVE STATES. 
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iil 09. A special correspondent of the Samay of the 25th August wnites as 
TT Rial ks Bhi follows regarding Cashmere affairs :—_ 

Cashmere affairs have given rise to much 
trouble. It has now been settled that Cashmere will have to bear the cost of 
maintaining the English Agencies with English soldiers attached to them, 
which will be established at Gilgit and Chitral. If you ask why? you will 
get no answer. ‘lhe chief member of the Cashmere Council is Sardar Maham- 
mud Heyat Khan Sahib, c.s.1. But in reply to the question why has the 
chief membership of the Council of a Hindu State been given to a Musalman, 
the English say that the arrangement was the result of an application which 
the Musalman subjects of Cashmere made to them, complaining of their 
oppresive treatment by the Maharaja. But no one not versed in astrological 
lore will be able to say who the people were, who submitted such an application 
against the Maharaja. It is doubtful whether those whose names appear 
as signatories to the application have been yet born. The correspondent had 
an interview with the Maharaja. After a conversation which lasted about an 
hour, the Maharaja concluded by making certain observations in Hindi, of 
which the following is a translation :—“I look upon my kingdom, riches, 
honour, dress, &c., as trifles. Death is sure to come one day, and my only wish 
is to die with God’s name on my lips. I am satisfied with coarse bread and 
coarse clothing. The star of Englishmen’s destiny is now shining very bright, and 
its light will set India ablaze. Who can face the fire of this brilliant star ? Some- 


times the horse is upon the boat, and sometimes the boat is upon the horse. 
This is how the world goes”. 
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V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


; gorge’ 60. A correspondent of the Sansodhini of the 18th August says that the 
ug. 18th, 1898, Distress in the Noekhali district, Whole of the Noakhali district has been under 
: water since the month of Baisakh last. The aus, 

the juto, the mug pulse, and the black pepper crops have been destroyed. The 

people are in the greatest distress. And cattle are dying in large numbers 
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from want of fodder and from cattle-plague. Rice is selling at eight seers 
per rupee. Raypur, the eastern part of Lakshunpur, Chengachatal, Maijadi, 
Ramganj, Begumganj and some other places are the greatest sufferers from 
the heavy rains. About fourteen annas of the people would have taken to 
begging, if begging had not been beneath their position. The authorities 
ought to look sharp. 

61." The Sudhakdr of the 25th August has learnt from a correspondent that 
the paddy crops in the whole area within the juris- 
diction of the Ramganj thana, in the Noakhali 
district, have been completely destroyed, and in areas within the jurisdiction of 
the other thanas in the district about half the crops have been destroyed. Rice 
is selling at 8 seers per rupee, and the people are emaciated for want of food. 
Many people are even prepared to sell their children, but cannot do so for fear 
of the law. The land-holders are in extreme ogg | because their raiyats, 
instead of paying any rent, are asking them for help. The authorities, however, 
seem determined not to spend a cowri for their relief. 

62. The Sanjivani, of the 26th August says that it cannot possibly make 

room for the large mass of correspondence it has 
ee received on the subject of the floods and consequent 
distress. Tirhut and East Bengal are completely under water. The Tirhut 
correspondent’s account of the floods in that placeisafearfulone. In East Bengal 
wails are rising from various places in the Dacca, Mymensingh, Faridpur, 
Backergunge, and Tippera districts; houses have been submerged; cattle are 
dying in numbers; and rice is selling at an exorbitantly high price, even those 
who have paddy in their granaries being unable to husk it. In most places, the 
aus crop has been es and the aman crop has been submerged. There is 
thus every indication of a famine taking place this year. The authorities 
ought to look sharp. The District Magistrates of Backergunge and Faridpur 
are to be thanked for their promptness in rendering relief to thedistressed. The 
District Magistrate of Tippera is, however, quite indifferent. 
63. The same paper + that though the poor raiyats of Tangail in the 
Money lenders in the distress in tymensingh district are in great distress owing to 
Tangail in the Mymensingh dis- the floods and high prices, the money-lenders and 
trict. zamindars have in no way ceased committing oppres- 
sion upon the unfortunate people. The money-lenders are employing Jatha/s in 
the hit to wrest from the poor raiyats all the money they get by the sale of 
jute in satisfaction of their debts. : 

64. The Bangavasi of the 26th August is glad to learn that the Viceroy 
sent a telegram to the Maharaja of Cashmere ex- 
pressing sympathy with his subjects in their recent 
losses by the heavy floods, but says that the writer will be still more glad if the 
authorities can give some practical proof of their sympathy with their own 
subjects in their distresses. The people in some of the districts in Bengal and 
Bihar have been sore afflicted by floods this year; but what are the authorities 
doing to relieve their distress ? 

65. ‘The same paper publishes the following reports of distress :— 

(1) Kulna Ratanpur.—Famine has appeared 
in this place. The poor people are wailing for 
want of food. Even money cannot procure paddy. 

(2) Dacca, Manikganj, Atigram.—Scarcity is assuming a worse aspect 
every day. Paddy is selling at 15 seers per rupee. ‘The lower class i 
and the poorer Bhadra families have to go on one meal aday. A Muhammadan 
and his wife, unable to procure food for themselves and their children, attempted 
suicide by drowning. 

66. The Dacca Prakash of the 27th August has the following on the subject 
of scarcity in Dacca: — 

Last year there was a serious famine at Dacca, 
and lots of people died of starvation. But the Magistrate denied its existence, 
and deaths from famine were reported as deaths from natural causes. People 
fell ill by eating leaves of trees, &c., and died slow deaths, but those deaths 
were ascribed to diseases. But notwithstanding this attempt of the Magistrate’s 
to hide deaths, 18,000 deaths remained unaccounted for. Government hangs 
the man who murders another man. If one of its subjects is killed by the 
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Lushais or any other wild tribe, it retaliates by killing thousands of the 
latter. But no one has been called to account for these 18,000 deaths, and 
the matter has not attracted the smallest notice. The writer pointed out the 
cause to which the deaths were due, but one stroke of the Magistrate’s pen 
was more than sufficient to silence him. And why after all should Govern. 
ment lend a hearing to a poor Bengali newspaper? The writer knows the 
uselessness of making these appeals to Government, still the sorrow, astonish- 
ment and fear caused by the death of so many of the subjects of the dutiful 
British Government were such that he could not help giving expression to 
his feelings. A list is then given showing the number of deaths per annum, 
and the rate of mortality per 1,000, in the town of Dacca from 1880-81 to 
1892-93. It is as follows:— 


Rate of Total 

Year. mortality per number of 

1,000. deaths. 
1880-81 15°48 28,708 
1881-82 20°84 38.641 
1882-83 20°84 44,113 
1883-84 19°58 41,448 
1884-85 23°36 49,457 
1885-86 20°05 42,441 
1886-87 22:92 45,515 
1887-88 20°49 43,377 
1888-89 18°35 38,854 
1889-90 in 21°15 44,774 
1890-91 ve 20°14 48,744 
1891-92 20°81 50,374 
1892-93 24°79 60,024. 


It is clear from this list that the number of deaths in Dacca last year 
exceeded the average of the preceding 12 years’ mortality by 18,000. Most of 
these 18,000 persons died from famine. A famine of the same extent and 
severity has again appeared at Dacca, and, as in last year, rice is selling there 
at 7 or 8 seers a rupee. But it is useless to agitate the subject, for the agitation 
will bring about no other result except displeasure of the Magistrate. 

67. <A correspondent of the same paper thus speaks of the famine which 
is alleged to be raging in thana Nawabganj in the 
Dacca district :— 

Twelve or fourteen annas of the people of these 
parts cannot get two meals a day. A good many cf them get a meal every other 
day orevery third day. Many are living on boiled saphal (roots of water plants), 
kuchu (a root’), &c. People in batches are leaving their homes in quest of food, 
and even zanana women, who never before crossed the threshhold of their 
houses, are going about in boats for the same purpose. Those who are able to 
work can get no work. A man, who was once a chaukidar, came to Nawabgan} 
in a boat. He was so enfeebled by starvation that on his return home he had 
to be helped into a boat. The sight drew tears to the correspondent’s eyes. 
The public are unable to help the distressed, and rich people are indifferent. 
As a consequence of eating things not fit for human consumption, dysentery, 
diarrhoea, dropsy and other diseases are sure to break out. But deaths from 
these diseases will be attributed to natural causes, and then the matter will end. 
Who will think it worth his while to come forward and say that these deaths 
were due to starvation or to eating food not fit for human consumption? None 
of the statements made above is false or unfounded, and their truth can be 
ascertained by enquiry. For fear of incurring the displeasure of Government, 
neither the police nor any officers dare to say that famine has broken out. 
A special enquiry ought to be instituted. Babu Nabin Chandra Ghose, Inspector 
of _ Sadar subdivision, is asked to personally inspect the condition of the 
people. 

68. The Dacca Gazette, of the 28th August, says that a man named Atam, 
a resident of Bikrampur, in the Munshiganj sub- 
division of the Dacca district, died of starvation the 
Mes other day. One Raicharan of Raipura in the same 
subdivision, committed suicide because of inability to procure food for his 
family. The other day alarge number of starving Musalmans came to the 
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subdivision of the Dacca district. 
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subdivisional head-quarters to ask for relief from Government. The Deputy 
Magistrate, Babu Sris Chandra Ghosh, raised a few rupees by subscription, and 
gave two seers of rice and a pice each tothe applicants. Hearing of this 
distribution of rice another batch of men who had been starving for one, two or 
even three days came tothe town. Thus large numbers of men are expected 
to flock to the town every day. Unless Government promptly comes forward 
to relieve the distress, large numbers of men will die of starvation. 
69. The same paper says that in many places in Bikrampur rice is selling 
at 7-seers per rupee and paddy at 13 seers per 
Distress in Bikrampur in the yypee, The outlook is of the gloomiest character, 
eet and without relief from Government, large numbers 
of men will die of starvation. 


VI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


70. The Sudhakar of the 25th August has 
Cow-slaughter quarrels and the following :— 
——— When one enquires into the causes of the 
present quarrels between the Hindus and Musalmans, one cannot help thinking 
that cow-slaughter and cow-protection is the main cause of these disturbances. 
But besides this main cause there are, we think, some minor causes too. 

.The Indian Musalmans have at no time been hostile to the Hindus. For 
six hundred years the Musalmans held sway in India, but during this long time 
there were not more than three or four Musalman Emperors and governors 
who could be named as having oppressed the Hindus. One would do well to 
consider what the fate of the Hindus would have been if the Musalmans had 
subjected them for six centuries to the treatment which the Musalmans them- 
selves received in Spain, which the Jews have received in Russia, and which the 
aborigines of Africa and America have received at the hands of the heroic 
Europeans. 

If, onthe one hand, a Musalman conqueror like Mahmud of Ghazni or one 
or two Musalman Emperors oppressed the Hindus, there were on the other, 
hundreds of Musalman Emperors and governors who treated the Hindus as if 
they were their own children. And not only the Musalman rulers, but the 
whole Musalman people lived peacefully with the Hindus as if they were their 
brethren. At no time under the Musalman rule were the Hindus and Musal- 
mans found to thirst for one another's blood. Both the peoples lived in peace 
and harmony. It was at an evil hour that the Mahratta freebooters rose 
against their liege-lords and protectors, the Nawabs of Ahmednuggar and 
Bijapur, and, ultimately, against the Emperor of Delhi. It was at an evil hour 
that the crooked-minded Sivaji taught the Mahrattas to hate‘and persecute the 
Musalmans. From that time they forgot all that they had owed to their 
Musalman lords and began to oppress the Musalmans. Every reader of 
history knows the mischief these Mahratta freebooters wrought all over India. 
At one time they laid waste the whole country. Not only the Musalman States, 
but the Hindu States as well suffered terribly from their clevastations, and 
all India would have become desolate if Ahmed Shah Abdali had not dealt 
them a death-blow in-the great battle of Panipat. When, after this disastrous 
defeat, they once more raised their head, they were crushed once for all by the 
irresistible prowess of the British Lion. But the Mahrattas have not yet forgotten 
their national antipathy against the Musalmans. The second great enemy of 
the Musalmans was the one eyed Ranjit Sing, who rose to power by the favour 
of Ahmed Shah Abdali’s grandson Zamin Shah. Every one knows how ill he 
requited this favour of his master and benefactor, and how brutally he treated 
the Musalmans. At that time the Sikhs, too, remembering the oppressions 
and indignities to which their own gurus had been subjected oY the Musalmans, 
beganto brutally oppress the latter. The —— which the Musalmans 
suffered at the hands of the Mahrattas on the one hand, and of the Sikhs 
on the other, and also occasionally, at the hands of the Rajputs, was simpl 
indescribable. And although that oppression does not exist under the Britis 
rule, the hatred of the Musalmans, which these races once cherished in 
their hearts, is not yet comnpery, gone. Although there have been no 
quarrels between the Hindus and Musalmans of Bengal in the past, many, 
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strong in the strength of their education, are now for trampling upon the 
yavanas. This is clearly proved by the histories, dramas and novels which 
have been written by educated Hindus. When not even those famous novelists 
and boasters of high culture, Babus Bankim Chundra Chatterjee and Ramesh 
Chandra Datta, are free from this disease, one need not speak of the 
smaller fry of authors at all. Can brotherly feeling exist where, beneath 
professions of brotherhood, rancour and venom are cherished in the depth of 
the heart ? 3 

Instead of taking any steps to protect the bovine race, the Gorakshani Sabhas 

are only spreading national animosity. Indian cattle would have certainly im- 

roved to some extent if these sabhas had done anything for the protection and 
Lind treatment of cows. But these sabhas and their supporters are busy endea- 
vouring to put a stop to cow-slaughter by the Musalmans. How many asylums 
for cows, we ask, have these sabhas established? What improvement of the 
bovine race has Sriman Swami himself been able to effect ? How many Hindus 
have been taught by these sabhas to take better care of the cow?’ We believe 
that not one of these good things has been done by the Gorakshani Sabhas. 
The only thing that these sabhas have done has been to display extreme ill- 
feeling against the Musalmans. Sriman Swami has gone to various places in 
India violently exciting the Hindus against the Musalmans. It is no wonder 
that inflamed by his speeches the Jainas, who are averse to all slaughter 
should be deeply incensed against the beef-eating Musalmans. It is these 
Jainas who rose against the Musalmans at Rangoon, and other Hindu sects as 
well as the Hindu police and the Sikh soldiery aided them and thereby greatly 
harassed the Musalmans. Thanks to Sriman Swami and his disciples, there has 
been a great collision between the Hindus and Musalmans all over the vast 
tract between Patna and Bareilly. In Bombay a fire was kindled by the 
exertions of the Gorakshini Sabha, and the Mahrattas of that town appeared on 
the scene and made a full display of their animosity against the Musalmans. 
There is a very large number of Waksaotes residents in that town, and they 
availed themselves of this opportunity to show their prowess. Nor can we say 
that the Eindu police of Bombay did not oppress the Musalmans. 

Such is the present state of things. But have Hindus and Musalmans, 
possessed of pe feelings, at all considered what the result of these quarrels 
must be? Are the educated Hindus doing well by stirring their ignorant low- 
class co-religionists against the Musalmans? The Hindus will not be able to 
prevent cow-slaughter by the Musalmans, nor will the latter be able to prevent 
cow-worship by the Hindus. In this collision between the Hindus and 
Musalmans, every impartial man must see that it is the Hindus who have gone 
to extremes. At Rangoon the Hindus first quarrelled with the Musalmans. 
The Hindus are also entirely responsible for the disturbances at Azamgarh, 
Balia,.Ghazipur, Barielly and other districts. The decisions of the Allahabad 
High Court, too, show that the Hindus committed great oppression, and this 
is also borne out by official reports. The Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces is also of opinion that the Hindus were the root of the whole 
mischief. At Bombay, too, the Hindus were the aggressors. We must certainly 
hold the Musalmans responsible for the disturbance at Junagar, but we are not 
aware whether or not the Musalmans of that place, too, received any provoca- 
tion. 

The Hindu press has been found out from their remarks about these 
quarrels between the Hindus and Musalmans. Even those papers which profess 
to be impartial, are laying all the blame on the Musalmans. We have learnt 
from a beestmoriny source that the Hindus never made music near the 
Bombay musjids till immediately before the recent riots. Every sensible man 
must see that the sound of music near Musalman mosques cannot fail to interfere 
with the devotions of Musalman worshippers. Did not the Hindus then pick a 
quarrel by making music in their temple? Did not the Hindus also commit a 
breach of the peace when, in spite of the repeated protested of the police, they 
rang bells and made other music at the time of the F riday devotion in the 
Jumma Musjid in Bombay ? Did not the Gorakshini Sabha of Bombay also 
bring about the riots by prohibiting the sale of cows to the Musalmans? It 
need hardly be said that the Hindus are wholly responsible for the disturbances 
at Bombay, and to deny this, would be to show little respect for the truth. 
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But neither the Hindus nor the Musalmans will profit by such quarrels, and both 
of them must perish if these quarrels go on. 

71. The same paper has the following :— 

O one is unacquainted with the brutal oppres- 
sion which has been committed upon the Musalmans 
by the Hindus of Balia and Azamgarh. But the 
Hindu newspapers are angry with the authorities because they are laying the 
whole blame of the riots on the Hindus, and are ngorously enforcing the law 
against them. These papers are also a angry with Sir Charles Crosthwaite. 
Perhaps they would have been pleased if the Hindus had been allowed to go 
scot-free after killing the Musalmans. One or two officials may have fallen into 
error in connection with these riots, but that does not exculpate the Hindus. 
The Hindus of Azamgarh had been conspiring for two or three months previous 
to the riots, with a view of persecuting the Musalmans, and their persecutions 
were really too horrible, many respectable Musalman women even having had 
to lose their honour at the hands of wicked Hindus Those persons who are 
trying to prove the perpetrators of such crimes innocent, are not certainly 
honest men ; for every honest and right-minded man desires to see the wicked 
punished. From the attitude of a large number of Hindus in this cow-slaughter 
affair, it would appear that they are for expelling the Musalmans and the 
followers of all other creeds, indeed, except Hinduism, from Hindustan, and it 
seems that they will know no rest even in their sleep until India has been 
completely freed of her Mlechchha population. 

72. The Bangavasi of the 26th August has the following on the question 

bean ick tabs Ws ta of te id ee Civil Service examinations 

sea estar bay in England and India. 

as esse asta The people of India generally, and the Hindus 
in particular, would be losers if Government were to agree to the proposal to 
hold the Civil Service Examination in this country. In order to become a 
Civilian an Indian must become a Saheb, and in order to become a Saheb, an 
Indian must lose his nationality. And what could be a greater misfortune than 
that ? Everybody with a grain of common sense will admit that one cannot 
become a Civilian without at the same time becoming a Saheb. 

The English, the Hindu, and the Mussulman are all separate races. We do 
not use the word race in the sense in which on religious and spiritual grounds 
all these different peoples are — of as constituting one race. The word is 
here used in the sense in which it is employed to denote different peoples, 


The Hindus in the cow-slaughter 
question. 


regard being had to their different social customs and usages, and manner’ 


of expression, food, and dress, thought and action, and similar characteristics. 
Judged by these characteristics the English are found to be a peuple different 
from the Hindus, while the Musalman is different both from the Englishman 
and the Hindu. The fact is, every one of these peoples possesses distinct and 
separate characteristics. And if a native of India, 8 he a Hindu or a Musal- 
man were to become a Civilian, he would have to lose his nationality. And 
nationality gone, what would be left him? 

But if English dominion is to be maintained in this country it is absolutely 
necessary that English power and English prestige, too,.should be maintained 
intact in its administration. ‘The safety of the empire requires that none but 
the most trustworthy should be admitted into the secret counsels of Govern- 
ment. And no one whose aims, intentions, thoughts, and feeling are not in 
complete accord with those of Government in all matters, can ever expect to be 
thoroughly trusted by it, for how can a person trust an utter stranger who is 
not one of his own people? There can be no complete intimacy or familiarit 
with such a stranger. ‘The Civil Service must therefore be composed of Sahebs. 
But if it is now required to make molasses do duty for honey, to use an inferior 
in lieu of a superior commodity, it will be still necessary to employ in place of 
Sahebs men who have to all intents and purposes become Sahebs. This will be 
the substitution of Anglicised natives, of molasses that is, for genuine English 
Civilians who are, as it were, the real honey. And nothing short of this will do. 
You cannot have both advantages. You can never be a Civilian without being 
. woneb at the same time. Witness the natives who have up to this time become 

ivilians. 

There can, of course, be no doubt that the party most interested in the 
maintenance of British dominion in India are Englishmen themselves. But in 
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the present state of things the Indians have even a deeper interest in the 
continuance of that dominion. Whatever the cause, the Hindus, the Musalmans, 
and the other peoples, who inhabit this country, have lost their influence, prowess 
and strength, and lack the capacity of self-defence und _ self-improvement. 
And a slight relaxation of the bond which holds them together would be the 
signal for internal dissensions and ultimate destruction. Under these circums- 
tances, it is absolutely necessary that a foreign people should rule over the 
different races of this country as their common protector. And this is bein 
done by Englishmen. Englishmen are a necessity to India, for without them, 
we should be nowhere. 

At the present moment the influence of Englishmen 1s more or less 
making itself felt among all sections of the native community, and English 
education and English ideas are fast spreading in the country. A slight 
change has been nevertheless observable of late in this respect; and the Indian 
now seems anxious to seek the iniprovement of his own race. There is no 
knowing what the consequence of this new desire will be. But it seems 
robable that, under the auspices of English rule, either all the different 
ndian races will gradually disappear and become extinct, or, relying upon 
English protection all, or at least some of them will be enabled to achieve 
progress and prosperity. A continuance of English rule in this country is 
extremely desirable and necessary so long as either of these contingencies does 
not come to pass. What the English are now called upon to do is either to 
leave the Indians an extinct people, or to leave them a prosperous and progres- 
sive community. As it is we should not let go our hold on Englishmen, even 
if they were to desire to leave us. 

Now, we, the party of the Bangavasi, do not desire destruction and death 
for our race, we want to become men under the auspices of English rule. 
What we want is that, in the enjoyment of British protection, we should be 
enabled to work out our own destiny. As we are not prepared to lose our 
nationality, we are not also prepared to part with our protector. We, therefore, 
want Sahebs, the pure, genuine, unadulterated thing, and not the hybrid, 
denationalized, demoralized, and gilded mimicry which passes under that name. 
And the country, too, is of our mind. The people trust the genuine Saheb, but 
dread spurious imitation. We will not be able to do without Sahebs, but it will 
not do for us to become Sahebs. What good would the holding of the Civil 
Service Examination do to us ? 


73. The same paper says that the report on the Lady Dufferin Zenana 


| Hospital at Calcutta expresses regret that respect- 

a Lady Dufferin Zenana able women do not come to the hospital for treat- 
pital at Calcutta. P 

ment. Well, the promoters of the Zenana hospital 

movement ought to have considered before establishing the hospital that this 

province is inhabited by Bengalis. Is the rumour that was baaed sometime ago 

about the sule of the hospital building, correct? 


74. The Sulabh Dainik of the 26th August has the following :— 


The AnddoTodian The ways of the Anglo-Indians and their 
character, morality, manners, and doings are such 

that one might feel a little hesitation in calling them creatures of this earth. 
They have become so powerful in India that while even Government does not 
venture to say anything against them, they speak of anybody and everybody 
in the most unrestrained manner. Their tongue is sharper even than that of 
Hira Malini in Bharat Chandra’s poem. The Anglo-Indian is the poisonous 
canker in the flower, the thorny plant in the luxuriant cornfield, the alkali in 
a cup of deliciously cool water, and the dark cloud in the autumnal night 
resplendent with the light of the full moon. He is ever ready to oppose any 
scheme calculated to benefit India, and so great is his power that no scheme of 
improvement can ever be sanctioned by Government until it has received his 
approval. Ile possesses almost unbounded power, and he abuses his power in 
a most reckless manner. The Ilbert Bil] agitation revealed him for the first 
tine in his true colours. During that agitation a Bengali gentleman happened 
to have a conversation with an Anglo-Indian, in the course of which he praised 


Lord Ripon and Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee whereupon the Anglo-Indian 
brought forth their photographs and began to trample upon them. 

Phe Englishman and the Pivneer newspapers are the organs of the Anglo- 
Indian community, and it is 


their mission to white-wash the faults and 


[oe 9 


short-comings of that community. According to these papers, the Anglo- 
Indians are all incarnations of virtue, and their moral character is such that it 
cannot suffer deterioration even if they commit murder, forgery, fraud, and 
other heinous offences. 

Through the favour of Government almost all Anglo-Indians hold high 
offices in the public service, and exercise immense powers. This fills them with 
hauteur and inordinate self-conceit, and makes them envious and cruel. It ig 
impossible for these men, who, if they had remained in England, would have 
had to earn their living by grazing cattle, to conduct themselves properly in 
this country when they are addressed as huzoors, incarnations of justice, and 
the md bap of the people. The recklessness of youth, the prestige of official 
position and the possession of absolute power fill them with pride which blinds 
their judgment, and deprives them of the sense of right and wrong. They 
accordingly give themselves up to oppression and tyranny. The presence of 
the Anglo-Indian in this country is much like the entrance of sin into a 
virtuous household. With advancing years the habits and disposition of the 
Anglo-Indian go on hardening, so that un old Anglo-Indian is a more dreadful 
and venomous creature than one who is young. This has been seen from the 
action of the authorities in the Azamgarh riots, and in the case of the District 
Superintendent of Police, Barisal. The latter officer, as well as a District 
Magistrate, are said to have condemned the release of accused persons by 
Appellate Courts, and advocated a seventy-five per cent. of convictions in 
criminal cases. 

The Anglo-Indian officers of the present time are vested with larger powers 
than were conferred upon their predecessors, The latter used to exercise their 
powers with justice and moderation, and under the immediate eye of Govern- 
ment. It was the Anglo-Indian officers of the olden days who suppressed the 
indigo riots without the least bloodshed, in a manner, that is, so different from 
that in which the local officials of the day are trying to quell the cow-slaughter 
riots in Azamgarh, Junagurh and other places in the country. It will not go 
well with India so long as the Anglo-Indians are not deprived of their undue 
ascendancy in the administration. 

The case of Babu Devendra Nath Mitra, an Assistant in the Bengal Secre- 
tariat, who was transferred to Muzaffarpur as a Sub-Deputy Collector, on the 
suspicion that he had supplied some secret official information to the Indian 
Mirror newspaper is next referred to, and the remark is made that it is Anglo- 
Indian machination that has hitherto prevented the Babu from obtaining justice 
at the hands of Government. In the jury agitation the Anglo-Indians have 
shown what stuff they are made of, and they are also showing it in vonnec- 
tion with the proposal to hold simultaneous Civil Service examinations in 
England and India. 

75. The same paper has the following :— 

The attitadh of the Pioscor and Though the Englishman and the Pioneer news- 
the Englishman towards the papers are, generally speaking, very much displeased 
Muhammadan community. with the native communities, they at times pro- 
fess a love and affection love for the Muhammadan community. If the 
Musalmans have understood the real feeling of those papers towards them, 
well and good. If not, the conduct of the Pioneer in certain matters ought to 
open their eyes. Everybody now knows that sometime ago a quarrel broke out 
between Mr. Justice Mahmud and the Chief Justice of the Allahabad High 
Court. In that quarrel the Pioneer unblushingly took up the cause of the Chief 
Justice. Then, take the matter of the Civil Service examination question. 
The Pioneer first raised the cry that the Musalmans would not agree toa 
simultaneous examination, and tried its best to induce that anti-congressist of 
Alighur to oppose the proposal. But that wise man, fortunately, kept his head 
steady this time, and plainly told the Pioneer that the Musalman community 
would not oppose the proposal of a simultaneous examination. Thereupon 
the Pioneer at once gave up its friendship for him, and took to finding fault with 
his actions. Indeed, the Englishman and the Pioneer seem to think that the 
Muhammadan community is unable to think for itself, and can be led by any- 
body who wishes to lead it. But failing this time to influence the higher 
class of Muhammadans, the Pienecer has taken up the cause of the lower class 
of Muhammadans in the cow-slaughter quarrels, And it is certain that no 
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sooner the lower class of Muhammadans come to see the Pioneer's craftiness, 
then the paper will forsake their cause, and side with somebody else. The 
policy which guides the Englishman in these matters 1s not very different from 
that of the Pioneer. It is to be hoped that the Muhammadan community will no 
longer allow itself to be duped by these two self-seeking Engl sh editors, whose 
object is to set class against class, and make merry at the expense of both 
Hindus and Musalmans. 
76. The Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 28th August blames the 
_. Muhammadans of Harrison Road in Calcutta, for 
a Road Masjid congregating in large numbers near the Masjid in 
that street, and says that if their feelings were 
wounded by the erection of a Hindu temple near the masjid, they should, 
nevertheless, have refrained from taking the law into their own hands, It is 
for the authorities to see that the religious feelings of the Muhammadans are 
not wounded by the Hindus. 
77. The same paper says that Prince Birjis Kadar did not live happily 
fe for a single day since he came under the protection 
aa eee of of the British Government. ‘lhe poor Prince is 


dead, aud it is to be hoped that Government will 
settle a suitable pension on his widow and boy, so as to enable them to live in a 
style befitting their position. 


78. The Dacca Gazette of the 28th August, in along article, accuses the 


) | Sudhakar newspaper of inciting the Muhammadans 
‘The Sudhakar in the Cow- agoainst the Hindus, and of unjustly throwing 
killing question. . 
the whole blame of the Bombay riots on the latter. 
In illustration of his charge against the Sudhdkar, the writer quotes extracts 
from that paper. 
79. The Sulabh Dainik of the 29th August has the following :— 


) It is true that, under Musalman rule, the 
Seek rake of distress under people of India had now and then to put up with 


small acts of official oppression and tyranny, but 
on the whole they lived in happiness and plenty in the midst of their 


families, and in the company of their friends and relations. There were 
not in those days the difficulty of earning a living, and the epidemics 
and untimely deaths which, at the present time, prevail so fearfully in the 
country. There was then little litigation among the people, and in that 
litigation there was nothing like the sale of justice which is now witnessed, and 
which by its expensiveness beggars litigants and drives them from their hearths 
and homes. Nor were rents and taxes so high in those days as they have 
become at the present time, with the result that many people have to leave their 
homesteads and settle eleswhere in consequence of their inability to pay those 
demands. 

The poor living on the sea-coast, then used to manufacture salt for their 
own consumption, and were not as they are now under the necessity of 
purchasing that necessary of life. At the present time the people are not 
allowed to manufacture salt, and everybody must purchase salt imported by 
Government. 

The excise is now an exclusive monopoly of Government, and the existence 
of a single hemp plant in any house without the knowledge of the officials, 
makes the owner liable to punishment. Government is encouraging the sale of 


intoxicating liquors and drugs, and the use of intoxicants, it is well known, 
leads to immorality and crime. 


The English came to this country as traders, 
Indian empire by force of arms. If they had followed a policy of justice and 
impartiality, the people instead of suffering any hardship, would have been 
enabled to improve their condition and live in happiness in the midst of their 
families, But the English have not done this, and carried on the work of 
administration in the mercenary spirit of traders. This has involved the people 
in distress, The reason why they suffer so much, and there is so much unrest 
in the country, is that the British Government does nothing which will not bring 
1t some pecuniary profit. It makes a profit by selling justice to its subjects. 
WV hat statesmanship is this? In the law courts under the British Government, 
a suit is won by the party who can spend more money than the other. . 


and took possession of the 
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Government sells education, so that the poor cannot receive its benefits 
More cows are slaughtered under English rule, than were slaughtered under the 
Musalman rulers, and that is why the number of cows is decreasing in the 
country. In those days milk used to sell for 20 seers a rupee, but the rate now 
is four to five seers a rupee. Agriculture cannot be properly carried on at 
the present time, for bulls for agricultural purposes have become scarce. Then 
there are the evils of drought, excessive rainfall, failure of crops, locusts, &c., 
&e. Even if there be a tolerably good harvest in spite of these visitations, 
thanks to the free trade policy of Government, the produce is not allowed to 
remain in the country, but is exported to different lands, And the result is that 
rice which sold for eight maunds a rupee under the Musalman rule now sells 
for five rupees a maund. Even in the middle period of English rule a widow 
could manage to support herself in Bengal on eight to ten annas a month, but 
at least three rupees would be required for the aE sr at the present time. 
There is fearful famine in the country, and lakhs of people are living on half 
or insufficient meals; while baiede are dying of starvation or committing 
suicide for want of food. Does the British Government take any notice of 
the lakhs of children and old people who are restless in hunger? Is not 
Government the Mé Bap of its subjects? And 1s it acting like ther Ma Bdp? 
It is not clear why Government is not yet doing anything to relieve the 
sufferers, though the appearance of famine in the country has been brought 
to its notice by the newspapers. It is the duty of the authorities to adopt 
prompt relief measures. ‘The prevalence of distress has led to a prevalence of 
crime, but the rulers seem unable to put it down. There is, therefore, extreme 
unrest in the couniry. ‘The dacoits are killing the people, but as the latter 
have been disarmed by Government they cannot defend themselves. The people 
were healthy, strong, and long-lived under the Musalman rule, but at the present 
time want of food has made them weak and incapable of hard work. Foreign 
competition has destroyed the aris and industries of the country, and the 
people experience the greatest difficulty m earning the means of livelihood. 
There is, therefore, great distress and mental depression among the Indians. 


The whole subject is one which should receive the careful consideration of 
Government. 


ASSAM PAPERS. 


80. The Srihattavdst for the first fortnight of Bhadra, 1300 B.S8., says 


- | that lately a man in Karimganj committed suicide 
istress in Sylhet. ' , vas ‘ 
in consequence of inability to procure food for his 
family. Some fifteen villages on the Kushiara river are in the greatest distress. 
A police inspector was sent to make an enquiry into the condition of the 
people of these parts, and it is said that in the houses of a large number of 
men he did not find a single article by the sale of which they could procure 
food. The report of this inspection was telegraphed to Mr. Lee, the Subdivisional 
Officer, who was on tour, but it is said that he misinterpreted the telezram, 
and no steps have, in consequence, been taken as yet in order to relieve 
distress. Indeed, every viliage-in the district is suffering more or less from 
scarcity. The boro crop has been nearly consumed, the aus crop has been 
destroyed and the aman crop is submerged. Rice is selling at Nabiganj at 
Rs. 8 per maund. The authorities ought to supplement the efforts of private 
individuals to alleviate the distress. — 
81. The same paper wre that ype and dacoities have 7 late mee 
| oy ecome very rife in Timirpur, within the jurisdic- 
Nabigani i. io the Sylhet dis tion of the Nabigan} sean 9 and in N tethe bazar 
pints itself. It is rumoured that the thieves and dacoits 
act in collusion with the police, and are not, therefore, properly dealt with. It 
1s to be hoped that the District Superintendent of Police will make an enquiry 
into the rumoured charge against the police. It would be well to transfer the 
present daroga of the Nabiganj thana, who has been long in the place. 
82. The same paper says that the paragraph in the Srihattavdsi for the 
i. ae N. P. for week ending the 12th August, 1893, 
: ‘ paragraph 103) describing Mr. Lee’s action in refer- 
ence to the Mohurrum festival at Sylhet, has given offence to that officer. 
Mr. Lee has written the following letter to the editor. 
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Bhadra, 1300 B.S. 
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To the Editor of the Srihattacas:, 
Sylhet, the 13th August 1893. 


SIR, 


Please call at my bungalow at 10 a.m. tomorrow morning (Monday), and 
explain your article about me. If you do not call, I intend to institute proceed- 
ings against you for defamation. 


W. H. Les, 


Deputy Commissioner. 


The editor was sitting in a shop when this letter was handed to him by 
the Saheb’s chaprasi. The chaprasi told the editor that Mr. Lee was waiting 
outside, and on the editor coming out he was accosted by Mr. Lee in the follow- 
ing Hindi words ‘‘ Hamdard bdngdlamé kdl tomko jdné hogd” (you must go 
to my bungalow tomorrow). It was thus that a high official insulted an editor 
in a public street. The writer fails to see what there was in the paragraph 
referred to which could have given Mr. Lee such offence, seeing that it 
contained nothing but a plain statement of facts, and was written solely in the 
public interest, and not with the object of bringing odium on Mr. Lee. The 
writer cannot say why Mr. Lee asked the editor to see him in his bungalow. 
The language of the paragraph is easy enough, and Mr. Lee ought to be able to 
understand it himself. The writer will, however, gladly retract any statement 
in the paragraph which Mr. Lee may prove incorrect. 

83. The same paper says that the Chief Commissioner has done wrong in 
transferring Babu Sambhu Narayan Sinha, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner of Karimganj, an officer 
of considerable experience in revenue and criminal matters, to land acquisition 
work in connection with the Assam-Bengal Railway. 


Transfer of an officer in Assam. 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 


Bengali Translator. 
BENGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, 


The 2ndSeptember 1893. 
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